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HE long-expected panic on the French Bourse arrived on 
Thursday. The whole people have been speculating for 

the rise, and have forced up the prices of all Stocks, except 
Rentes, far beyond their legitimate value. That is to say, the 
people expect, judging by the price of Rentes, four per cent. as 
steady dividend, and they drove up speculative stocks till they 
could not yield two, hoping only to sell at a profit. No one 


would sell, and huge sums were borrowed at frantic interest— 


20, and even 30 per cent.—to hold on for a few weeks. The 
lenders of this money became exhausted, grew frightened, 
‘and called it in, the borrowers were compelled to sell, and 
panic set in. The shares of the Bank of France dropped 
£15. The £5 shares in the Union Générale—the great 
Catholic Bank, the centre of so many companies—which 
had risen to £120, slowly dropped to £96, and then sank 
suddenly to £52, a loss which may be counted by millions, and 
drags down the shares of at least six other companies. All 
other shares, such as those of the Suez Canal, suffered in pro- 
portion, and even Rentes fell 13, till the scene resembled the 
Black Friday of 1866. It is said that wild orders to sell are 
still pouring in, that at Lyons the speculators cannot meet their 
engagements—a most unusual occurrence in France—and that 
the worst may not be realised for another day or two. That 
may be a pessimist view, as the French brokers have immense 
resources, and will make any sacrifices ; but the reflex effect of 
the panic on other Exchanges has yet to be felt, and there 
can be no doubt that speculation has been of the maddest 
character. 


The effect of the French panic in England should not be 
great, the British public caring little for French speculative 
Stocks. There are, however, two dangers to be noted. One is 
that French holders, who must get money, will “ unload ” here, 
selling at almost any price—the fall in Turks, Egyptians, and 
the like, is already heavy—and so produce great excitement, 
and some loss; and the other is that some English Banks may 
have lent their deposits in Paris, to keep up the market. They 
should, under the French system, which guarantees that brokers 
shall be capitalists, get their money back safely; but if they 
do not—if many brokers, that is, fail—there may be a bad 
quarter of an hour in London, too. 


The panic is believed, we think inaccurately, to have been 
accelerated by a blow to M. Gambetta. The Extremists, who 
demand that the Revision shall be without limits, united with 
the Republicans, who fear scrutin de liste; and by a majority 
of 294 to 151, carried a resolution that the Committee on Revi- 
sion should number thirty-three, instead of eleven, as usual. 


The thirty-three were chosen on Thursday, and all, except one, 
are opposed either to limitation or to scrutin de liste. This 
is described by the correspondents as a defeat for M. 
Gambetta; but it occurred last year also, when scrutin de 
liste was carried, and is the Chamber’s way of showing dis- 
content and excitement. M. Gambetta has announced 
that his project must be accepted as it stands, or he shall 
resign ; and as soon as the constituencies realise the position, 
the Deputies, we believe, will be compelled to give way. 
It is too absurd to dismiss a man whom all France chose, before 
he has done anything. It is affirmed that M. Gambetta is quite 
confident, and that some of the chiefs of parties, such as M. de 
Freycinet, are determined that the revision should succeed, and 
should be limited as proposed. The testing vote will be on the 
Bill authorising revision, which must pass both Chambers. 


The canvas in the North Riding is going on very briskly, 
and next Tuesday the campaign will be decided. There has been 
a certain amount of Whig defection from the Liberal cause, 
Lord Grey, for one, having written a very fierce attack on Mr. 
Gladstone, and expressed his strong desire for the success of the 
Conservative candidate, Mr. Guy Dawnay, who is not only 
Conservative, but Protectionist, and not only Protectionist, but 
a Lowtherite. Mr. Lowther has, indeed, been fighting Mr. 
Dawnay’s battles, with his usual zeal and judgment. At York, 
on Wednesday, he declared, amidst tremendous uproar, that reli- 
gion had no worse enemy than the political dissenter,—where- 
fore, of course, the political dissenters are heated up to a white- 
heat on the Liberal side. Mr. Rowlandson, on the other hand, 
though deserted by Lord Zetland, is strongly supported by Lord 
Zetland’s brother, Mr. Dundas, and by the Whigs of Yorkshire 
in general. The Prime Minister, too, has expressed his strong 
interest in the election, and his wish for the return.-of more 
tenant-farmers to Parliament at a time when important legisla- 
tion is likely to affect so gravely the interests of tenant-farmers. 
And Mr. Rowlandson is certainly just such a representative of 
that interest as we want. His speeches have been moderate 
and in excellent temper, as well as in strong contrast to the 
speeches of some of his opponents ; and his chances increase 
every day. The Yorkshire farmer is a shrewd creature, who is 
not likely to be taken-in by so very obvious a bait as a five- 
shilling duty on foreign corn. Yorkshire, too, unlike Lincoln- 
shire, has not suffered very greatly by the récent bad seasons ; 
moreover, Yorkshiremen are too shrewd to take up lost causes 
with enthusiasm. We are sanguine of success, we confess, and 
shall think less of Yorkshire sagacity for the future, if the 
nominee of the Protectionists should win. 


A most important appeal was heard before the Irish Land 
Commission at Belfast on Wednesday, in which the clause 
commonly called “Healy’s clause,” by which it is provided 
that “no rent shall be made payable in respect of improve- 
ments made by the tenant, or his predecessors in title, for which 
he shall not have been compensated by the landlord,” was first 
brought under the consideration of the Court. Applying this 
clause to the particular case before him, Mr. Justice O’Hagan 
held, it seems to us, with obvious reason and equity, that “in 
order to enable the landlord to claim rent for those improve- 
ments, he must, so to speak, have bought them from the tenant, 
and paid him for them, or otherwise compensated him. Such 
compensation may take a hundred forms, which it would be im- 
possibleto enumerate ; but it must, I conceive, besomething given 
or done by the landlord as an equivalent for the improvements.” 
We fail to see how the clause can be otherwise logically con- 
strued. Mr. Litton, the second legal Commissioner, concurred 
with Judge O’Hagan. But Mr. Vernon, who is not a lawyer, 
differs from the judgments of the legal Commissioners, believing 
they would “lead to results which were never contemplated by 
the Legislature.” But surely there is no way of knowing what 
the Legislature contemplates, except by construing, according 
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to well-understood rules, the words, here sufficiently plain, in 
which it expounds its meaning. The case is reserved for the 
Appellate Court, and its decision will probably lead to the settle- 
ment by agreement out of Court of a great number of cases. 


The “ crisis” in Egypt has continued all the week. In reality, 
it is a struggle between the Control, backed by the Western 
Powers, and the Nationalist Party, supported by the Sultan, and 
at a distance by Germany and Austria. In form, however, it 
is a contest between the Controllers and the Assembly of 
Notables, with the Khedive as umpire. The Notables claim 
the right of regulating the Budget, and the Controllers, fore- 
seeing that this right would be fatal to European ascend- 
ancy, declare that this claim must not be conceded. The 
Notables submitted their scheme to the Prime Minister 
on Wednesday, and no formal decision has yet been 
given. It is believed that Cherif Pasha will reject the 
scheme, but this depends in part upon the Army. If the 
Army supports the Notables, Cherif will resign, and Arabi 
Bey will then be virtually master of Egypt, and the Treasury 
will be at his mercy. In this event, England and France will 
be compelled to decide at once, and clearly, whether they will 
withdraw the Controllers and cease from interference, or 
whether they will insist that the Khedive shall control his 
Army. In the first case, the Protectorate is at an end; in the 
second, they must afford the Khedive direct military support. 
The situation can scarcely be prolonged many days. 


The Constantinople correspondent of the Times publishes an 
elaborate account of the Panislamic project, which now en- 
grosses the mind of the Sultan. The statement coincides 
exactly with the beliefs we have for some time past expressed ; 
but the writer thinks that in Egypt and along the South Medi- 
terranean the Sultan has completely won the game. The 
Egyptians adhere to him, out of hatred of the Control; 
and the Moors, who were formerly unorthodox on the 
subject, out of fear of France. The effect of this adhe- 
sion, he says, is that although the Sultan cannot build 
up a Mussulman empire, he can excite insurrections 
wherever Mahommedans are numerous,—in Egypt, Tripoli, 
Tunis, and possibly even India. It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that this is an extremely dangerous game to play, that 
England and France can strike straight at Constantinople, and 
that on the appearance of a combined fleet in the Dardanelles, 
the Arabs would proclaim their own Khalif. The present 
Sultan, though obviously a much abler man than his prede- 
cessors, and fully aware where his strength lies, is not a bold 
man, and he is surrounded by statesmen whose one idea is 
to live safe and luxurious lives in Constantinople. ‘To succeed 
in his project, he should go to Damascus. 


Vienna has been greatly excited this week. The Austrian 
Government recently applied the conscription to Crivoschie, 
a district of Dalmatia hitherto exemvt. The demand is 
only for 300 men, but the people of Crivoschie resist, and 
the Government either believes, or professes to believe, that 
the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina, who have also been 
made liable, will rise in insurrection. As the country 
is thoroughly garrisoned, this is not probable; but not 
only are large reinforcements being sent south, especially 
to Mostar, but the Delegations have been hurriedly summoned 
to vote an increase to the military budget. English corre- 
spondents, indeed, affirm that more troops are going than the 
Government admit, and that the preparations for supplying 
them are on the largest scale. As it is scarcely probable that 
the slow-moving Austrian Government would take such steps 
without adequate reason, the Viennese are inclined to be- 
lieve in a great expedition. Without affirming that, we 
state elsewhere reasons for supposing that the Austrian 
Government may not be displeased at the movement in 
Crivoschie, and may take advantage of it to accumulate 
a considerable and mobile force around Mostar. Whether the 
object of this force is to oceupy Novi Bazar, or to overawe 
Servia, or to give efficacy to a proclamation annexing Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, is not clear, but Austria is striving hard for 
a still better position in the Balkan peninsula. She may have 
decided to act in the spring, and if so, is pushing on prepara- 
tions in good time, and under a pretext which will disarm 
Hungarian opposition. __ 


Mr. Childers made a very interesting administrative speech 
to his constituents at Pontefract on Thursday. He confined 





ee) 
himself to the questions connected with the administration of 
the Army, but on these he explained very lucidly the aims of 
the policy which he had pursued, and claimed for it, on the 
whole, a remarkable success. He referred to the disputes which 
are understood to have taken place between the Horse Guards 
and the Ministry of War, with reticence and dignity ; but it 
was easy to see that he abated nothing of his privilege of 
ruling the Army, declaring that as he is made as responsible 
for what is done by his military as by his financial subordj. 
nates, he must claim the authority corresponding to that re. 
sponsibility ; and indeed he has claimed it, as all the world 
now knows, with success. He recounted his new plans for 
recruiting, and declared that they had absolutely solved the 
difficulty, since he has now as many recruits of an older age 
than before,—the minimum age is raised from eighteen to nine. 
teen,—as he wants. He has made the non-commissioned officey- 
ships and the warrant officerships—the latter being intermediate 
between non-commissioned officerships and commissions—sgo de« 
sirable, that the change has improved the whole character of the 
recruits themselves; and he has now nearly attained the point 
of always haying a corps d’armée of 25,000 thoroughly-trained 
men ready for active service. These are great reforms, and they 
have been attained by that steadiness and clearness of aim which 
have always made Mr. Childers’ administration at once so fruit- 
ful and so tranquil, so considerable in result, and so very dis- 
proportionate to the stir made by his occasional victories over 
the great subordinates whom he controls. 





The Coroner’s jury on the supposed case of poisoning at 
Wimbledon brought in a very prompt verdict of wilful murder 
against Mr. Lamson yesterday week, for causing the death of 
his brother-in-law, Percy Malcolm John, expressing, at the same 
time, strong sympathy with Mr. Bedbrook for the sad event 
which has happened at his school, while the Coroner directed 
the jury that the death was due to the administration of 
aconitia. The medical evidence went to show that considerably 
over a grain of aconitia was found in the body, while the scien- 
tific witnesses asserted that one-tenth of a grain was quite 
enough to cause death. Mr. Lamson was also formally com- 
mitted for trial on Thursday, by Sir James Ingham, on the 
charge of the wilful murder of his brother-in-law. 


“O. K.” writes to the Tiiues to exonerate the Russian 
Government from the charge of neglecting to protect the Jews, 
who, she intimates, are in the position in which the Chinese would 
be in England, if they were two millions, and began to monopo- 
lise wealth. The Government, she says, cannot anticipate riot 
everywhere; and General Drenteln not only did punish rioters 
in Kieff, but ordered the soldiers to fire upon the crowd. We 
believe the Russian Government not only acts, but acts with 
great severity, against the anti-Jewish rioters; but it moves 
too slowly, and fails at a particular point. It always 
allows its subordinates a great deal too much independ- 
ence, and does not, when they sympathise with the pre- 
judices of the mob, punish them with sufficient promptitude 
for failure of duty. The sharp dismissal of great officials 
for allowing disorder to flourish for even a few hours would do 
more to restore order than any number of proclamations. The 
policy of an autocratic Government should always be that order 
must be maintained,—everywhere, and at all times. The mob 
which begins with attacking the Jews will soon attack the rich 
generally, and from the rich to the officials the step is short. 


Sir Thomas Acland, in an interesting address delivered 
on occasion of distributing the prizes to the Science and Art 
classes at Ilfracombe, on November 30th in last year, which 
has just been published, insists on the fact that agriculture as 
an art had, in England, till lately, very far outstripped the 
science of agriculture, which is even now considerably in arrear 
of the practical art, though rapidly gaining upon it. “A very 
considerable chemist, whom we have lately lost, the second 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, remarked to me, a quarter of a centvry 
ago, that the farming of England was a long way ahead of the 
science of agricultural chemistry; and that it would take half 
a century for the science to catch the practice. Well, one 
quarter of a century has passed, and although certainly science 
is gaining on its predecessor, yet I am not sure that it will win 
the race before the half-century is over.” Sir Thomas, if we 
mistake not, does not think that the South Kensington teaching 
of scientific agriculture is as yet very efficient, though he tells 
us of a class of farmers’ sons, in North Devon, who are learD- 
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ing to some advantage what agricultural chemistry in its 


present condition can teach them. That, however, as Sir 
Thomas Acland thinks, is not much, when compared with the 
ynreasoned or half-reasoned traditions of the best agricultural 
practice. “ The fact is, agriculture is a most complicated and 
uncertain art. The sciences from which agriculture seeks help 
are many ; nO practical man can master them all. To turn their 
clearest lessons to good account requires a well-trained mind, 
and what is more,a sound judgment.” If that be so, good 
farming may even suffer to some extent from the dogmatism of 
the very inadequate theories which are broached in connection 
with it, just as practical morality has suffered often enough 
from the dogmatism of the very inadequate theories of ethical 


obligation. _ 

Lord Lytton indulged himself at Woodstock on Thursday ina 
shriek, not of liberty, but of hatred to Mr. Gladstone, which fills 
three columns of the Times. It is quite impossible to condense 
it,or to give a complete idea of its character. It should be read 
carefully by every Liberal in England, who will then under- 
stand exactly the kind of man to whom Lord Salisbury en- 
trusted an empire, and whom he described as the best Viceroy 
India had ever had. It is the speech of an angry schoolboy, 
unable to see facts for temper, and thinking that every 
deficiency can be made up by abuse. Mr. Gladstone 1s 
described as an “ itinerant oratorical trampet”—imagine a 
trumpet that walks and talks—and the whole speech is in that 
key. We have read it very carefully, and we venture to say 
that it does not contain two consecutive sentences without a 
misrepresentation, or three without a gross one. We have 
quoted a few elsewhere, but no summary of the speech can do 
it justice, or make fully manifest its childish spite. 


Mr. Gibson on the same day delivered a very different speech at 
Edinburgh. It was intensely Conservative in tone, but gravely 
argumentative, and except in the last few sentences entirely free 
from vituperation. Mr. Gibson deplores the working of the 
Land Act, which he thinks has reduced rents contrary to the 
intention of Parliament, especially old rents which have been 
paid for long periods without demur; but he is far from despair- 
ing about Ireland. He thinks the virtues will, in the long run, 
beat the vices there. His chief suggestion is a new valuation, 
to guide the Land Courts; but as he admits this would take 
three years, it is not very practical. The Land Courts are 
roughly revaluing estates. Mr. Gibson declared himself 
strongly opposed to the Closure, on the grounds that existing 
methods have proved sufficient, and could be strengthened ; 
that the power of Closure must be left to an individual, con- 
trary to British practice; and that men who desire to speak on 
important subjects ought not to be prevented. The first argu- 
ment is, of course, final, if it is true, but it is not; the 
second is unfounded, because the power would be vested 
in the House; and as to the third, did Mr. Gibson ever 
know a debate in which speakers who wished to speak 
were not stopped by the general decision to divide? No 
form of closure will ever stop debate so completely and so 
arbitrarily as the arrangements of the leaders used to do, in the 
days when the House obeyed its chiefs. 


The Legislative Council in India, on the 19th inst., repealed 
the Vernacular Press Act, and restored to the natives the 
liberty of discussion, subject to the ordinary laws of 
libel and sedition. As we hold this liberty to be a right, 
especially in a conquered country, we do not care to discuss 
consequences; but we may just mention that the native 
papers in India have not an average circulation of 1,000; that 
of the 250,000,000 of the population, not ten millions ever heard 
of a newspaper, and not one million ever saw one; that all 
genuine agitation is conducted by letters, which are not liable 
to seizure, and that opinion is formed in the market-place, the 
bathing-place, and the street, and not in public-houses. ‘There 
is absolutely no reason for interfering with the Press which 
would not apply more strongly to the rights of meeting and of 
speaking freely. When Indian journalists can affect or even 
reach the true population, we may go, for our work will have 
been done. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. Whitbread have both spoken this 
week on the subject of the reform of procedure, and though 
neither of them has given any explicit opinion on the question 
of closing a debate by an absolute majority, the remarks of both 
appear to us to be entirely in sympathy with such a principle, 


in a Session, to no fewer than 122 in last Session. 


the fear with which it was viewed. The reserves with which Mr. 

Whitbread accompanied his remarks on the reforms needful, in 

his speech of Tuesday at Bedford, are reserves which we, 

at least, in speaking of the effect of the Closure, have 
always made, and which any politician who cares for the 
greatness of the House of Commons would always make. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, who, as Chairman of Committees, has had 
unusual opportunities of mastering the subject, expressed in 
his speeeh last Wednesday, at Edinburgh, a very clear view 
that the time for questions should be strictly limited, as the 
time for petitions has already been limited. Dilatory motions 
for the adjournment of the House should, said Dr. Playfair, be 
also effectually limited, since they had risen from about twenty 
On the 
whole, we should say that both Dr. Lyon Playfair and Mr. 
Whitbread probably approve of a rule vesting in the majority of 
the House the right to limit the time of a discussion. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who appears to 
think M. Renan a final authority about the origin of Christi- 
anity, is so indignant with the Rev. Page Roberts, for a 
sermon in which he was so rash as to refer “the complex 
product which is known as Christianity’ to sources “in the 
Jewish nation,” that he declares he could hardly retain his seat 
in the church, when he heard this statement made last Sunday. 
He with difficulty suppressed a sudden impulse “ to spring from 
his seat, and quit the church.” And yet, he was quite clearly 
out of place in it. Whatever M. Renan may hold, it seems 
pretty clear that the Anglican Church and Prayer-book,—to 
say nothing of such authorities as our Lord and St. Paul and 
St. Peter, with whom M. Renan is said to deal so cavalierly, 
and with whom M. Renan’s disciple assuredly deals very much 
more cavalierly than M. Renan himself,—have impressed on all 
Anglican Churchmen that very startling assumption at least 
as indelibly as our modern physicists have impressed on their 
pupils the principle of the first law of motion. If it be so 
horrifying to Rationalists to find a Christian who really thinks 
what he says, it is not altogether without bewildering effect for 
Christians, even at the present day, to find a Rationalist who 
expects, and almost requires, them to think the negation of 
what they say. Now, Anglican Christians say that Christianity 
sprang out of Judaism, in almost every page of their liturgy. 
Is it so very shocking to discover that they actually mean it ? 


Mr. Hutchinson, of the London Hospital, has stated, in a 
letter to the Daily News of this day week, that he should not 
have thought it right,—whether he had had a class to impress 
the lesson upon, or not,—to have given a patient afflicted with 
such a plague of boils as he described in the passage quoted by 
us last week from his lecture, the arsenical medicine which cured 
him, without first allowing him to get accustomed to the life in 
hospital and his treatment there, and seeing how the disease 
from which he was suffering was affected by the new conditions. 
This is satisfactory ; but if Mr. Hutchinson has been misunder- 
stood, he has only himself to thank for that misunderstanding. 
Nothing could be more explicit than the language of his 
address, as published in the British Medical Journal, of which, 
as it is reported in the first person, the proofs had, we should 
suppose, been revised by himself. “He [the patient] was in 
a miserable condition, from pain and uritation. The eruption 
had been out about ten days, and it affected the mucus mem- 
brane of his mouth, as well as the skin. You will remember 
that we kept him in bed a few days before we used the magician’s 
wand, in order that all might see that there was nonatural tendency 
to amelioration.” (The italics are ours.) That, surely, was 
explicit enough. Mr. Hutchinson now says that it was a policy 
pursued primarily for the benefit of the patient, and not for the 
benefit of the students. Why, then, did he do himself the gross 
injustice of suggesting just the opposite, both to his class and 
to the public? If he had wished to be misunderstood, he could 
hardly have managed it better. 


The Débats and several other journals appear to believe a 
statement that the Sultan has resolved to exert his power as 
Khalif, depose the Bey of Tunis as an Infidel, and supersede 
him by the appointment of the Sheik now leading the tribes in 
the south of the Regency. We mention the report, as it comes 
from so many sources, but we regard it as a fabrication. 
Whatever the relation of the Sultan to Tunis, he has certainly 
not the right to remove the Bey; and he wil hardly declare 
war on France. 





while Dr. Playfair expressly said that he could not understand 
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76 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WHIGS AND THE NORTH RIDING. 


ORD GREY and Lord Zetland, and the small handful of 
Whig landlords who are doing all in their power to 
secure the return of a Conservative and a Protectionist in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, because they are so passionately 
desirous to deliver a severe blow to Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, are foolish enough to read backwards Lord 
Derby’s striking warning to those who would keep democracy 
moderate by assuming the lead of its tendencies. No one ever 
uttered a wiser or weightier political aphorism than Lord 
Derby, in his address to the Liverpool Reform Club a fortnight 
ago, when he told them that in his belief,‘ the moderation, 
the fairness, and the general justice with which masses of 
men, including all conditions of life, are disposed to use their 
power” in this country, need nothing to perpetuate them, except 
that the rich should put themselves at the head of move- 
ments leading up to the necessary reforms, That is what 
we have always claimed for the Whigs; and that is 
what Lord Derby himself, with his profound sagacity and 
unrivalled political influence, is now doing. But Lord 
Grey and Lord Zetland are taking the precisely opposite line. 
In order that they may do what is in their power,—and very 
little, indeed, is in their power,—to retard the necessary 
reforms of the land-laws, they throw themselves into the arms 
of the reactionary party ; and of course the result will be that 
they will stimulate enormously the sense of grievance to which 
they refuse a hearing, and will only sharpen the axe with which 
eventually that grievance will be cut down. It would have 
seemed to us hardly credible that a great Peer with Lord 
Grey’s splendid antecedents as regards Free-trade,—for he was 
a Free-trader even before Lord John Russell or Sir Robert 
Peel had accepted the principle of Free-trade,—should 
actually wish success to a candidate who has promised to 
support the imposition of a five-shilling duty on corn,—as 
the Times tells us that Mr. Guy Dawnay has done in the 
North Riding,—did we not know only too well that Lord 
Grey has spent three-fourths of his long political career in 
devising stumbling-blocks for the party with whom in earlier 
life it was his pride and privilege to act. As for 
Lord Zetland, we are unable even to guess at the views 
which have led him to take up with the reactionary party, 
thereby severing himself from his brother, whose name 
we see with pleasure on the list of Mr. Rowlandson’s most in- 
fluential supporters in his arduous canvas. But of this we 
are quite sure,—that the few great Whigs who are now going 
over to the enemy are doing all that in them lies, not with the 
effect of retarding reform, though that is what they desire, but 
with the effect of removing whatever regulative influence they 
would otherwise have exerted over the prudence and the modera- 
tion of reform. Lord Grey can no more prevent the English and 
Scotch tenant-farmers obtaining what their numbers, their in- 
fluence, and the depression of their particular industry point 
out as necessary for their position in this country, than he 
could, if he wished it,—which, of course, he does not,—restore 
the Protective tariff of 1841. But he can make the tenant- 
farmers feel more keenly than they feel at present, that 
the great Whig families are not their true advisers; that 
they must go over to a stronger party than the Whigs, if 
they want real help; that the Whig nobility are, in the 
words of one of them, beginning “to be found out;” and that 
they are no longer the leaders of the people, but only selfish 
representatives of a narrow caste. We do not mean that, as 
yet, this isso. We earnestly desire that it never may be so. 
We are proud of the great leaders who, like Lord Derby at 
the present moment, and still more, like the Russells, the 
Cavendishes, and the Grosvenors, discern what privileges of 
the ancient days the time has now come for their order to 
resign, in order that they may enjoy still more fully the 
greatest of all privileges, that of the trust and love of the 
people. But we do say that these narrow-minded men who, 
like Lord Grey and Lord Zetland, desert the people at a 
moment like the present, do what is in their power—Heaven 
grant it be only little!—to sicken the people of their caste, 
and to convince them that the old Liberal aristocracy of 
England are well nigh played out. 

If anything could add to the unfortunate impression which 
Lord Grey has created by the letter in which he expresses his 
earnest desire for the return of a Tory and a Protectionist who 
has only courage enough to make his Protectionism a laughing- 
stock by its childishly irritating and inadequate proposals, it 
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would be the startling political ignorance of his letter 6 Tg: 
it not strange,” asks Lord Grey, “that people do not look 
back a little more, and see what have been the results of Mr 
Gladstone's policy? There is an old saying that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and Mr. Gladstone’s pudding hag 
proved very bitter eating. In 1868, when Mr. Gladstone 
began his agitation about Ireland and denounced the U. ag 
tree, Ireland was rapidly improving ; the landlords and pi 
were, as a rule, on good terms with each other, and Fenianism 
as Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, met with no support from 
the small farmers.” Lord Grey’s memory is somewhat 
defective. Let us take 1867, the year before Mr. Glad- 
stone began his agitation, before the Upas tree had been 
so much as mentioned,—unless our memory is quite at fault.— 
and see what the Tory Press said then. A Conservative 
Government was in power. The Standard—then a more 
decidedly Tory paper than even now—expressed its pro- 
found mortification that so frightful an outbreak of political: 
disaffection as had just been seen in Ireland should haye. 
taken place, “at the very moment when a well-disposed Go- 
vernment was proposing, with every chance of successfully 
carrying them out, measures which, by affording a field to the 
Irish farmer, would enable him to cultivate his farm with 
profit and security, and facilitate internal communication, by 
amending, if not itself undertaking, the management of the 
Irish railways.” So that a year before the agitation began 
which Lord Grey regards as the start of a new epoch of dis- 
order, the Conservative Government had found its highly 
Conservative sedative for Ireland encountered by an outbreak 
of cerebral excitement of the most malignant kind. A year 
later, Lord Mayo, speaking the views of the Government, 
declared that the general body of the Irish people were dis- 
affected to English rule, and that something must be done to 
cure that disaffection. Here we have most ample proof —if 
proof were needed,—that the agitation begun by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1868 was not the cause, but the effect, of the wide- 
spread disaffection of the Irish people. And, indeed, as every 
one knows, this was the exact truth. It was the evidence 
forced upon our attention by the attack on the prison where: 
the Fenian prisoners were confined, and the murder of an 
English police-officer by the party which tried to liberate 
the condemned Fenians, and still more by the widespread 
sympathy which these plots excited in Ireland, that con- 
vinced Mr, Gladstone, as the same events convinced every 
reasonable being, that as yet at least, the Irish had 
not even caught the notion that the British Government 
could ever become a popular Government, in the same 
sense in which it is a popular Government in Eng- 
land and in Scotland; that we must effect a com- 
plete revolution in the minds and hearts of the Irish 
people, as to the objects and aims of our Government. 
there, before we could hope to see loyalty germinating 
in Ireland. Well, if that were true in 1867-1868, the 
special period to which Lord Grey refers, at what pre- 
vious period was it otherwise than true? Can Lord Grey put 
his finger on a single decade in the present century when the 
notion of loyalty in Ireland would have been regarded as 
anything but a very bad jest, unless, indeed, it was during 
the short administration of Lord Mulgrave, when the British 
Government did attempt, in a feeble way, the sort of policy 
which Mr. Gladstone has lately initiated in a much more 
effective way? And yet, even during the administration of 
Lord Mulgrave, the country, though quieter than it had been, 
was only resting from one dangerous rebellion, and on the eve 
of another movement of the same internecine kind. If there 
ever has been a period when Ireland was not violently dis- 
affected, it was during the years of good harvest which followed 
Mr. Gladstone's first administration. But even then the tran- 
quillity was but on the surface, and directly bad seasons 
came, the Tories, who were then in power, discovered that all 
the old bitterness was ready to spring up again, and to 
threaten us with the old dangers. Lord Grey does not 
know what he is talking about, when he speaks of Ireland 
in 1868 as wanting little but firm government and slight 
changes in the land-tenure, to be reconciled to our rule. 
Mr. Gladstone in 1869 and 187() made a splendid beginning 
of the still more statesmanlike policy of last year; but he 
did but initiate, what at that time he himself was too 
Conservative to see the need for, and what, even if 
he had seen the need for it, the country,—too much 
overriden by men like Lord Grey,—would not then have 
allowed him to carry. Whether his policy succeeds or 
fails, this, at least, is certain, that all other policies in 
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Ireland have failed disastrously, and that every year 
shows us more plainly that we shall have to choose between 
overning Ireland so as to content its people, letting it go, 
or governing it by sheer military force. If Lord Grey thinks 
that either of the two latter policies will constitute a pudding 
more agreeable to the palate than Mr. Gladstone’s, he should 
say so openly. If he does not, he would do well not to raise 
his voice in favour of a policy which means in relation to Ire- 
land nothing but military force, while it means in relation 
to England, the complete reversal of the policy with which his 
own and his father’s name are so splendidly associated. We 
never expected to live to hear it said, as, unhappily, it 
now can be said, of Lord Grey, that he would become the 
political ally of such a one as Mr. James Lowther, the man 
who attempted to govern Ireland by jokes and sneers, who 
now suavely characterises the political Dissenters as the worst 
enemies religion ever had, and who proposes to restore in a 
feeble and tentative way the Protectionist régime in England. 
It is, indeed, an evil augury for the old Whigs, when their 
policy has to be studied in the speeches of such political 
mountebanks as these. But the number of such Whigs will 
be few ; and not even one other, we hope, will bear a name as 
honourable and honoured as that of Earl Grey. 





THE LITTLE CLOUD IN THE NILE VALLEY. 


a position of affairs in Egypt is becoming clearer, but not 
better. The Note of the protecting Governments, the 
counter message from the Porte, the language of the Austrian 
journalists, and the demands of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Notables, throw a flood of light on the situation. The Sultan, 
whose permanent hope is to compensate himself for all losses 
in Europe by rebuilding his authority as Khalif in all countries 
owned by Mussulmans, believes that the hour is favourable for 
the resumption of direct sway in Egypt; and he finds in his 
project unexpected assistance, both external and internal. 
The German and Austrian Governments encourage him, 
because they see that his action must embarrass both England 
and France; and because they wish, by concessions to the 
Western Powers in Egypt, to secure equal concessions in the 
Balkans. The Russians encourage him, though more re- 
servedly, because, though the Panislamic movement would 
ultimately be formidable to them, they must for the moment 
counterbalance the influence of the German Powers in Con- 
stantinople. The Khedive,a weak man, growing daily more 
jealous of European interference, encourages him, as his only 
protector against the Control—that is, against a pressure which, 
to a sincere Mussulman, anxious at once for prerogative and for 
freedom of action, must be at times indescribably irritating. The 
Notables encourage him, partly from jealousy of the Euro- 
peans, who are in their way ; partly from a real desire to have 
a stronger voice in affairs than the Control will allow; and 
partly from an acute idea that the Khedive is not displeased 
with claims which morally hamper the Controllers, who do 
not want to appear hostile to just national aspirations. The 
Notables are mere nominees, and directly represent nobody ; but 
they claim to speak for Egypt, and do speak for its better classes. 
And finally, the Sultan is encouraged by the soldiery, whose 
leader has undoubtedly some secret relation with Constanti- 
nople, and though an Arab, and therefore probably not 
orthodox as to the Sultan’s higher claims, regards him as at 
all events pro-Khalif, and is friendly to the Panislamic idea. 
The result of this situation is that the Sultan is acting with 
unusual boldness, and is instigating and protecting the quasi- 
national movement against the Controllers, who are therefore 
isolated, and forced back upon the direct support of the two 
protecting Powers. Those Powers, therefore, are compelled 
either to recede, which they cannot do without seeing Egypt 
sink once more into a Turkish province, or to step forward 
more openly, and explicitly declare that the Control shall not 
be overset even by Constantinople. This they did in the Note 
delivered on January 8th, which was at once a warning to the 
Sultan that he must go no further, and a pledge to the Khe- 
dive that if he would be loyal to the Protectorate, he should 
be guaranteed against internal and external enemies. It was 
expected, of course, that both in Constantinople and Cairo 
so decided a message would at once produce its effect, 
and at first it did produce one. There was “conster- 
nation” for a moment threughout the Panislamic camp, 
but unfortunately it was only for a moment. Acting 
under some influence not yet revealed, the Sultan re- 
solved to hold on, and addressed a Message to the two Powers 
which, if at all correctly described, amounts to an assertion 


that they are unwarrantably interfering in Egypt; that the 
ultimate sovereignty of the country belongs to him alone, and 
that none but the suzerain has the right to address such 
Notes to the Khedive. Stimulated by this action, of which 
they must have had early information, the Khedive and the 
Notables adhere to their position, the former writes civilly 
evasive replies, and the latter continue to demand control of the 
Budget. Upon this point the Powers have, it is stated, issued 
peremptory orders to the Controllers to make no concession ; 
and even if the statement is unfounded, there can be no doubt 
of their course. The surrender of the Budget to the Notables 
is the surrender of the Treasury to the Khedive and the Army, 
and that is precisely what the French Government are de- 
termined not to endure. They intend that the Bondholders 
shall be paid, and as they cannot be left to act alone, the 
English Foreign Office, though comparatively indifferent to 
Bondholders, supports their policy, so far as the Budget is con- 
cerned. The Egyptian forces, the Khedive, the Notables, and 
the Army chiefs are, therefore, in a more or less secret manner, 
resisting the Protecting Powers, and a situation of extreme 
danger may arise at any moment. If the Egyptians have the 
necessary nerve or confidence in the Sultan, or dislike of the 
Control, they can, whenever they please, force on a crisis. The 
Notables have only to insist that they shall enjoy Parlia- 
mentary powers, or that the Budget shall be subject to 
them, or that a Nationalist shall be Premier, and the Protect- 
ing Powers must act. The Control has no other strength 
behind it. The Khedive is not sincerely with the Controllers, 
the Sultan will give them no help, except by an occupa- 
tion, which would be fatal; and the Egyptian Army is 
at the disposal of Arabi Bey, who, in spite of some plausible 
promises, is their pronounced enemy. The Powers must act, 
and as the Notables are supported by the Army, must act 
through a display of physical foree, which can hardly, unless 
Constantinople is to be threatened, be confined to the Fleet. 
The dangers involved in a combined occupation of Egypt are, 
in fact, in certain contingencies imminent, and may at the 
slightest false move on either side become unavoidable. 
Whether those contingencies will happen is a different matter, 
but we confess to the gravest apprehension. Policies intended 
to secure money rarely succeed, and the joint Protectorate in 
Egypt still suffers from the vice of its origin, which was the 
determination of the French Government to obtain unjust ad- 
vantages for a financial Ring in Paris. The pressure upon 
Egypt caused by this demand is excessive, one-half the pro- 
duce of the taxes being steadily sent away to pay heavy in- 
terest on loans of which, as Egyptians contend, not half was 
ever received. This loss irritates every class, for just and un- 
just reasons. It angers the Khedive, who has no money either 
to waste or spend. It angers the Notables, whose pilferings are 
stopped, and whose just claims to lower taxation are rejected. 
It angers the Army, which wants part of the surplus revenue 
for itself. And it angers the Fellaheen, who are told, falsely, 
that the foreign claim is now the cause of their taxation. The 
general feeling is, therefore, adverse to the Control, and there 
may be no fear strong enough to check its overt manifestation. 
The Khedive, though a timid man, is a Turk and a Mussul- 
man, and may not only prefer subjection to the Sultan to sub- 
jection to England and France, but may have good cause to 
know that the Sultan is much the most to be dreaded of the 
three. The last Shereef of Mecca died because he directly 
resisted the Sultan, and even if his assassin was a fanatic, he 
was fanatic for the Khalif. The Notables probably think the 
Sultan the greatest man in the world, and certainly think— 
for they say it—that he is supported by Powers who can stop 
England and France from sending troops to Egypt. Arabi 
Bey knows little of foreign countries, is probably filled with 
promises by the Sultan, and is pledged to changes which, if 
the Control remains master of the situation, he cannot carry 
out. His necessity is to gratify the Army, at the expense 
of a Treasury over which the Control keeps guard. Partially 
ignorant men, inflamed with political passion, seeing their 
own interest in a change, and flattered with promises of sup- 
port which to them seem very great, are nearly certain 
very soon to cast prudence to the winds. It is true, 
they saw Ismail led away to his ship like a male- 
factor. It is true, they know that under a_ blockade 
the wealth of Egypt would be worthless. It is true, they 
are in the habit of talking to Europeans who know perfectly 
well that England and France in conjunction are irresistible. 
All these are strong reasons for submission. But still they 
saw the Control beaten by the Army, and as regards Arabi 








Bey, they see it remain beaten; they are ignorant of essential 
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facts, and they are bewildered by carefully-spread rumours of 
a German alliance with the Sultan, and of the movement 
which is impending against the French in Africa. They feel 
certain that they hate the tall hats, and do not feel certain 
that the wearers of tall hats can punish an émeute. The 
Egyptians, by which word we mean the Khedive, the Notables, 
and the Army, acting in secret union, may stir, that is, may 
allow a military demand for the dismissal of Europeans ; and 
if they do stir, interference is inevitable, and half Europe may 
be thrown into a blaze. We do not wonder that, with such a 
prospect before him, Lord Granville follows Sydney Smith’s 
advice to “take short views,” and puts forth his hand as 
slowly and in as short a way as possible. 

We have never discussed, and do not now intend to 
discuss, the view sure to be expressed when the crisis is 
actually on hand, that the British Government may at the 
last moment refuse todo anything whatever. That course has 
been pursued in some cases, but in this instance we do not 
believe it is open. We regard it as the cardinal fact of the 
situation that the English people, even if prepared to let 
Egypt govern itself, and ruin itself at discretion, are not 
prepared to see France in occupation of Egypt. Apart 
altogether from any value in Egypt itself as a possession, 
which is very small, or any danger to the Canal, which might 
be prevented by negotiation, the relation of the two nations to 
each other, if France held Egypt, would in twelve months be un- 
endurable. We should always be expecting an attack on India, 
always suspecting treachery in Paris, always watching the move- 
ments of every Frenchman in the East. Half the fear would 
be unreal, but its result would be a hostility to our nearest 
neighbours, as deep and as incurable as that which certain classes 
now feel and express towards Russia. We should never really 
be at peace, and be forced sooner or later to an alliance with 
Germany, which would make of France and Russia together 
our deadly and permanent enemies. That is not a possible 
situation, and we do not believe, therefore, that England will 
agree to a French occupation of Egypt. And yet, if the 
Control is attacked, and we recede, nothing but a definite and 
immediate menace of war would stop France, and possibly 
not that. 





THE AUSTRIAN MOVEMENT. 


T is very difficult, and not very useful, to state positively 
that the Government of Austria intends at any particu- 

lar moment to do any particular thing. It is quite certain 
that the Emperor, on all foreign questions and in all military 
affairs, guides that Government; and quite certain also that 
his first object is to recoup the House of Hapsburg in the 
Balkan Peninsula, for the territories it has lost in Italy. He 
does not intend to live in history as the Prince who lowered 
the grandeur and reduced the possessions of his family. The 
general object of the Emperor’s policy is, therefore, always 
discernible; but he is so hampered by his Magyar subjects, 
who dread expansion in provinces inhabited by Southern 
‘Slavs, is so fettered by the chronic difficulties of the Austrian 
Treasury, which never founders, but never has a florin to 
spare, and is himself, as we believe, so troubled with a feel- 
ing, quite justified by his history, that he is luckless in actual 
war, that he moves slowly, suspends plans completely formed, 
and sometimes recedes before dangers quite invisible outside. 
His Empire glides slowly south-eastward, but no more rushes 
than a glacier does, and sometimes pauses, as a glacier does not. 
His Government, moreover, still adheres to the old policy of 
secrecy, and whenever there is a pause thinks itself justified 
in issuing the blankest denials of any designs of any sort, 
—denials eagerly accepted by the Hungarians, and then tele- 
graphed over Europe. If we believe the newspapers of Vienna 
and Pesth, they do not know where Salonica is. It would be 
foolish, therefore, to assert that Austria means moving now ; 
but it is not foolish to point out that if her rulers meant 
moving, and moving in a very decided way, they would act 
precisely as they are acting now. They have found a good 
excuse for accumulating large forces on their south- 
eastern border, and they are doing it. The pretexts 
are twofold. One is, that a portion of Dalmatia is in 
insurrection against the conscription; and the other is, 
that Bosnia will be, unless decided measures are taken 
to overawe resistance. Both pretexts are quite true. The 
people of Crivoschie, in Dalmatia, who have always been 
exempt from conscription, have risen in arms to defend their 
privileges ; and the people of Bosnia-Herzegovina are alleging 
angrily that they are not yet subjects of Vienna, nor bound to 





fight in Austrian armies. So irritated, indeed, are they, that 
actual insurrection has occurred in Herzegovina and 
gendarmerie have been massacred. The Austrian Geren 
ment naturally holds that, if beaten on a question like the 
conscription, it is beaten altogether, and as the insurrection 
may grow formidable, it prepares forces; but then, why did 
it raise the question? There was no necessity for suddenly 
terminating Dalmatian privileges which are generationg 
old, and are no more anomalous than Hungary’s right 
to a militia of her own; while the Bosnian conscrip- 
tion might at least have waited till the formal annexation 
of the province had been proclaimed. The Emperor 
does not want men, and has had at least one terrible 
lesson—the surrender of his Italians at Koniggriitz—ag 
to the value of conscripts who are not morally bound to the 
Imperial standard. Why hurry matters so much, more espe- 
cially when, as in Bosnia, an international formality has to be 
overridden. It is alleged that “ the Military Party” was in- 
dignant at the exemptions, but the “ Military Party” through- 
out Austrian history has only been the Court over again. It 
looks very much as if the Imperial Court were rejoiced to have 
an excuse which Hungarians could not reject for being ready 
with an army which might, if the chance arose, be actively 
employed either to overawe Servia, or to arnex Bosnia finally, 
with Novi Bazar, the position commanding the southern 
road, or even to advance still farther on the way to Salonica, 
the ultimate object of Austrian diplomacy. The Bosnian 
garrison is already strong, the Dalmatians can be controlled by 
sea, the Herzegovinians are but a small people, yet day by 
day the best regiments in the service pass southwards from 
Vienna, and the few persons admitted to a sight of the pre- 
parations describe them as prodigious. If the Military Admin- 
istration in Austria hates anything, it is to be bothered by 
civilian criticism ; yet so large are its requirements, that the 
Delegations have been suddenly called together to provide money. 
It is only a million, say the Imperial scribes, and we are only 
sending 8,000 men; but there is not a Government on the 
Continent which does not minimise the cost of military move- 
ments, or which will admit their precise extent. Even in 
England, supplies have been asked for expeditions which were 
to cost twopence-halfpenny, and did cost tens of millions. 
The symptoms show that the Austrian Government in- 
tends by April to have 80,000 men in motion, for some 
purpose of their own, and all the external evidence points 
to their looking forward to some considerable advance this 
year. Nothing else will fully explain the secret negotiations 
with Russia conducted by Count Kalnoky, and partly betrayed 
in Hungary; the artificial fidgettings of Austria about Egypt, 
about which it cares usually no more than about Malacca ; and 
the favour shown at Constantinople to the Sultan’s Panislamic 
ideas, which throw him out of Europe and towards Asiatic 
and African extension. The symptoms may mislead observers, 
for a grain of sand stops the Austrian roller; but if Austria 
had arrived at some modus vivendi with St. Petersburg, 
and had determined to push herself further in the Balkans this 
year, we should expect precisely the things to happen which are 
happening now, and look for exactly the excitement, uneasi- 
ness, and credulity now visible in Vienna. The Austrian 
Government, too, though it has such a wonderful patience—a 
patience so unique in Europe as to be a separate source of 
strength—is running its time short. It would be most im- 
prudent for the Hapsburgs, if they intend to go South, to 
await a new reign in Berlin, or some action by M. Gambetta 
which might modify all alliances, and throw everything into 
hotchpot again. The House has never had such a chance as 
the partial anarchy in the Balkan peninsula, the internal 
paralysis of Russia, and the friendship of Prince Bismarck to 
the project, now place in its hands. With M. Gambetta in 
power, the Austrian Emperor is free, for even Prince Bis- 
marck’s courage would quail at a rupture of the Austro- 
German alliance. 

We do not know that England can interfere, though she is 
obviously believed in Austria to be hostile, or there would not 
be all that ill-tempered fuss about Egypt, which in most years 
might sink in the sea without any Austrian caring; and we 
believe English opinion is constantly mistaken at Vienna. It 
is not genuinely hostile to Austria, if she will leave the 
Balkan States alone. If the object is only to annex Bosnia 
and the Herzegovira, England has long since reluctantly 
assented. The “occupation” of those provinces was perfectly 
well understood to be permanent, and nobody has the smallest 
interest in the maintenance of a very bad ad interim arrange- 
ment, under which the Bosnians suffer all the disadvantages and 
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enjoy none of the advantages of the Austrian federal system. 
If Bosnians are to be conscripts, they had better be subjects, 
and have a Diet of their own. Englishmen had much rather 
they governed themselves ; but if that is impossible, they will be 
much happier as “ Austrians ”—Mr. Freeman is always right, 
put there must be some word for an empire, and “ Hapsburgia” 
is not yet invented—than as nondescripts, occupied and 
governed by Austrian soldiery. Nor do Englishmen seriously 
eare about Crivoschie or Novi Bazar, or one-half the “ ques- 
tions” about which the Vienna correspondent of the Zimes 

ends his employers’ money. What they do care about is 
that the States of the peninsula, which have with such 
labour and sacrifice and suffering—suffering often continued, 
as in the Montenegrin case, for centuries—achieved a free 
national life, should‘not be unwillingly absorbed in an empire 
which under those circumstances governs harshly, as if 
governing enemies. They do not desire to injure Austria, 
or to see Russia defeat her, or to see her States fly 
to pieces, and all chance of peace disappear in Eastern 
Europe, but they do not desire either to see the Balkan 
peninsula reduced to the position of Italy in 1849. There is 
no peace in that, or prospect of peace, nothing gained for 
humanity and exceedingly little for Austria as an empire, 
which paid with the happiness of a generation for a mean- 
ingless ascendancy in Italy, never worth a week’s purchase, 
and then lost it. The national life in Roumania, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Montenegro, and East Roumelia is neither 
perfect, nor very strong, nor very noble in any way; but it is life, 
and has in it all the potentialities of life. The Roumanians, the 
Servians, the Bulgarians, the Roumelians, the Greeks are all 
fairly content, all advancing rapidly in wealth and more slowly 
in civilisation; and they will, if left to themselves, become in 
no long time valuable members of the European family. The 
English desire is to see them let alone, living their own lives, 
and doing the best they can, and not to see them treated as 
counters in a huge game played between Romanoffs and Haps- 
burgs, with Prince Bismarck acting as “judicious bottle- 
holder,” or, as he prefers to describe himself, ‘ disinterested 
broker.”’ With only twenty years of peace and security, they 
will be strong States, perfectly able to take care of themselves 
under a federal system, and strongly interested in the per- 
manent maintenance of peace. If Austria would help to 
maintain them in that position, treating them as allies, and 
not as dependants, England would feel neither suspicion nor 
jealousy of Austria’s progress in strength and prosperity. 
There is no cause whatever of unfriendliness between the two 
countries, except Austria's ambition, not for more provinces, 
but for dominion over States which have attained to national 
life, and cannot be either benefited by her rule or contented 
with it. The worst solution of the Eastern Question possible 
would be the free States of the Balkan all under Austrian rule, 
and all looking to Russia for help, as the Italians looked to 
France. 





MR. CHILDERS ON THE ARMY. 


E wish we had more speeches of the type which Mr. 
Childers has just delivered at Pontefract, on his ad- 
ministration of the Army. There is nothing in it of an excit- 
ing party character, nothing, except the reference to the 
constitutional struggle between the War Office and the Horse 
Guards, and the calm assertion of the right of deciding with 
which his full responsibility necessarily invests the Minister 
responsible to Parliament for what is done, that can even be 
supposed to involve party feeling; and we see with pleasure 
that even on that subject the Tory journals endorse Mr. 
Childers’s view with even more emphasis than the Liberal. But, 
partly as a consequence of this complete absence of party issues, 
and the generous recognition which the' speech contains of 
Colonel Stanley’s reforming proposals, Mr. Childers’s address is 
one of the most instructive which the country could have had; 
for Conservatives and Liberals will alike gain from it some 
conception of the inner working of one of our great Depart- 
ments,—of the enormous number of subjects in which the exer- 
cise of a trained judgment in relation to a balance of intricate 
and difficult considerations is requisite,—and of the lucidity 
with which Mr. Childers balances these considerations, and the 
masculine sense with which he separates considerations which 
are temporary and subordinate, from considerations which 
are permanent and vital. There were above ninety im- 
portant administrative questions waiting for decision in 
the War Department, says Mr. Childers, at the time he 
took office; but even in solving these ninety adminis- | 








trative questions, Mr. Childers has made considerable progress ; 
and it is clear enough that on those points on which, after 
due and respectful consideration of the military advice sub- 
mitted to him, Mr. Childers has differed from the Commander- 
in-Chief, he has not scrupled to overrule the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is not responsible to Parliament for the British 
Army, as Mr. Childers is. As this has been so, it is all the 
more satisfactory to observe Mr. Childers’s testimony to the 
cordial and energetic co-operation which he constantly receives 
from a Department whose chief he has, from time to time, 
been compelled to overrule. 

Mr. Childers has the satisfaction of showing how great a 
progress has been made in the organisation of the Army within 
the last fifteen years,—a progress due to the hearty co-operation 
of statesmen of both parties, to Colonel Stanley’s sober and 
sound judgment, as well as to Lord Cardwell’s, and due, no doubt, 
in the last instance, to his own indefatigable diligence in working 
out all the hints that his predecessors had given, no less than 
those which he has himself originated. The result has been, in 
the first place, that the difficulty of recruiting is completely a 
thing of the past, that young soldiers now appreciate the 
career which a soldier’s life opens to them of becoming not 
only non-commissioned officers, whose position has been 
greatly improved, but Warrant officers, and in. some cases of 
succeeding to a regular commission ; and further, where that is 
not the career they ultimately desire, of retiring into the Reserve, 
with qualifications that stand them in good stead in almost 
every calling of life. We have been able, says Mr. Childers, 
“to allow a number of men, after less than six years’ service, 
to volunteer into the Reserve, with a good round sum of de- 
ferred pay in their pockets, becoming thus, at five-and-twenty 
years of age, our best recruiting officers in the villages to 
which they return.’ Mr. Childers, too, showed trium- 
phantly that whatever were the causes of the disaster 
at Majuba Hill——-we should have said the cause was 
very simple, namely, inordinately rash generalship, in the 
face of a foe against whom rash generalship was certain to 
fail,—the cause popularly assigned, the shortcomings of the 
short-service system, is absolutely out of the question. The 
average age of the men on Majuba Hill was twenty-seven years, 
and their average service was seven years. Eleven-twelfths of 
them had been more than three years in the service, and were 
above twenty-two years of age. Indeed, one of the battalions had 
been a few months before in Sir Frederick Roberts’s famous 
march from Cabul to Candahar. To ascribe the disaster of 
Majuba Hill, therefore, to the short-service system, is the utter 
recklessness of complete ignorance. 

It is clear, too, that in working out Lord Cardwell’s plan 
for connecting regiments more closely with the county and 
locality in which they are recruited, by giving them a per- 
manent territorial title, Mr. Childers has successfully deve- 
loped all the principles of his predecessors :—** Nothing struck 
me so much, when I visited recently the garrisons and dépots 
in the South of England, and especially inspected the recruits, 
as the extent to which, during the last few months, they 
have come from the county from which their regiment draws 
its title. In illustration of this rising local sentiment, I was 
much impressed by a speech the other day, made by Colonel 
Jordan, the Colonel of the Berkshire District, from which 
what used to be the 49th and 66th Regiments now take the 
common name of the Berkshire Regiment. It was at a meet- 
ing for a memorial to the men of the 66th who fell at 
Maiwand, and I will read to you his words :—‘ The regiment 
lost in the battle of Maiwand fifty-two Berkshire men, some 
of whom I knew myself. At the time of the battle, there were 
227 Berkshire men serving in the regiment. Immediately I 
heard of the loss, I knew that the regiment would want re- 
cruits, and that the other battalion,—they were now joined 
in one,—-would require men to go abroad. Within six weeks, 
I had 152 recruits come in voluntarily. I was quite sur- 
prised at the number, because it was a busy time in August 
and September. At the present time, there are 429 Berk- 
shire men serving in the 2nd Battalion, and in a very short 
time the whole of the 2nd Battalion will consist of Berkshire 
men.’ It would be difficult to illustrate more convincingly 
the success of the local principle. 

What we admire in Mr. Childers’s speech, at least as much 
as the lucidity with which he explains the principles on which 
difficult administrative questions have been decided, is the spirit 
in which at the close he speaks of the Army, and asks English- 
men to think of it. “‘ Nothing disgusts me more,” he says, “ than 
the vulgar prejudice” against the character of the soldier 
“which still permits his uniform in some publie places to be 
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considered a reproach and not an honour. I cannot deny that 
there was once some justification for this, but there is none 
now ; and I should like to bring home this truth unmistakably 
to the public mind.” And again, “Sir William Napier said 
of the British people that they most frequently got into trouble 
because they were warlike, and not military. I want to see 
the English people in the best sense military, but not warlike. 
It is one of the happiest results of the Short-service system and 
of the general spread of volunteering, that they produce in a large 
number of the Queen’s subjects a military rather thana warlike 
spirit. By a military spirit Imean habits of discipline, respect for 
lawful command, and, at the same time, independence of char- 
acter, and that dislike of slovenliness, which, as a rule, marks the 
man who hasserved.” That expression admirably characterises 
the feeling with which the Army ought to be regarded in Eng- 
land, and let us add to it, that the people who are most really 
military in spirit are least likely to be bellicose-—which is the 
sense in which Mr. Childers uses the word “ warlike.” For our 
own parts, we do not understand “ warlike ” as expressing the 
desire for war, but rather the temper which, if a people has it, 
makes the wars which they carry on serious and dangerous 
affairs. We should use the word “ warlike” neither as a term 
of praise, nor as a term of blame, but as expressing the sort of 
qualities which make war formidable. A warlike people 
are a people who, when they do go to war, are not easily 
subdued; but a warlike people might conceivably enough 
be either on the one hand too fond of war, or on the 
other too prudent to hazard it even when they ought. 
The Germans are clearly a warlike people, and we can 
easily imagine them becoming too fond of war, though 
as yet they have hardly betrayed that weakness. The 
Swiss are a warlike people, and yet they are certainly much 
more disposed to shrink from war than to court it. But 
“ bellicoseness” is a term of dispraise, if ever there were one, and 
any people who are thoroughly military will gradually be 
cured of bellicoseness. They will appreciate, as none others 
can, the sufferings and hardships and self-denials of war; they 
will know that war cannot safely be risked from any empty 
love of glory; they will know that all effective war in- 
volves heroism, and that no heroism can be quarrelsome. 
Still, though we somewhat demur to Mr. Childers’s use of the 
term “ warlike” to express the meaning of “ bellicose,” we 
heartily sympathise with his meaning, and think it one 
of the most weighty expressions of opinion with regard to the 
temper of the English people in relation to the Army, uttered 
by any statesman on this subject, for many a long day. It is 
by such statesmen as Mr. Childers that our Army will be 
transformed into a formidable instrument of war—if war we 
must have—and into a still more efficient instrument for pro- 
moting that spirit of peaceful subordination and self-denial, 
which, if we are to remain the great nation we have been, in 
comparison with other nations, we certainly must have. 


LORD LYTTON’S SCREAM. 


‘T T is not necessary to answer, or to discuss even seriously the 

allegations of Lord Lytton’s speech at Woodstock. They 
answer themselves. When a man who has failed as Governor- 
General, after costing England and India in that capacity more 
than twenty millions, asserts publicly that the strongest 
majority of our day was elected by a “sinister combination”’ of 
men intent on dismembering the kingdom, and men willing to 
allow it to be dismembered ; that to say the majority has not 
disappeared, is a calumny on the country; that England has 
*“‘been placed under the uncontrolled initiative of France, and 
the ostentatious patronage of Russia;’ that the “itinerant 
oratorical trumpet,” Mr. Gladstone, “ brayed defiance ” 
of Austria on the hustings, and humbly apologised to 
Austria in the Cabinet; that the sole effort of the Govern- 
ment has been to help foreigners to rob their neighbours 
of their provinces, and that Montenegro among other States 
obtained territory “ without fighting for it;” that Mr. Glad- 
stone has endorsed the idea that England should be reduced 
to a single speck in the sea; that he ‘ only employs office for 
revolutionary legislation ;” that Mr. Chamberlain has avowed 
how he and his colleagues “ deliberately tolerated crimes ” to 
obtain the repeal of an unjust law, which law was their own 
Land Law of 1870; that Mr. Gladstone arrested Mr. Parnell 
for resisting him; that Ireland “enjoys the tranquillity. 
enjoyed by England in the days of the Heptarchy, and 
by Scotland in the days of Macbeth ;” and that Mr. 
Gladstone is the instrument of the most violent Radi- 


calism, drawing its inspiration from abroad,—there is no 





need of a reply, Englishmen are not Irishmen, who delight 
in mere rhetoric as other races delight in music, and give to 
the man who raves in melodious sentences the praise they give 
to any other performer for their amusement. Englishmen 
demand from their leaders, even in their moments of abandon, 
some common-sense, some respect for facts, if not for truth, 
some freedom from that rancorous spitefulness which is to 
true indignation what a giggle is to a burst of laughter, 
They are not amused by a virago, but by her subjuga- 
tion. They are incapable through their foibles, as well 
as their good qualities, of treating a man who can talk like 
that, and pervert all facts like that, and swear in rhythmed 
sentences like that, as a serious politician at all. The 
Irish would laugh with pleasure at Lord Lytton’s periods, 
and declare him “the finest spaker in the island,” and turn 
away joyously to follow some cold-blooded, impassive, per- 
sistent sceptic who offered what they wanted ; but the English 
do not feel even the momentary pleasure, and will not repay 
the speaker even with half-sardonic applause. They are not 
indifferent to eloquence, but for them the best turned 
phrase must have some relation to fact, the most glowing 
rhetoric must be free from malignant absurdity. We have 
known them put up with nonsense, but it was nonsense that 
made them cheerier. When asked to hate, they want a little 
truth as provocation. They were stirred to emotion by the 
speeches in Midlothian, but the speeches at Woodstock will 
stir them only to derision. 

For ourselves, Lord Lytton’s speech has only one intellectual 
interest. What makes a man, with some literary capacity, 
though of a thin and frothy kind; some knowledge of men, 
though they may not be Englishmen ; and a full intention of 
being as deadly as he can, take so foolish a line? It is in 
Lord Lytton to be imaginative, and he is only grotesque; to 
employ ridicule, and he only uses slander; to be lightly 
humorous, and he is weakly savage; why does he not, 
as mere matter of intellectual calculation, use his forces 
better? He cannot be overpowered by long suppressed malice 
to such a degree that even the resources of art are no 
longer under his control. We do him the justice to believe 
that he is the victim of some illusion, and we think we see 
what it is. In his speech, in Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speeches, in Lord Salisbury’s, in Sir Drummond Wolff’s, even 
in Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s, though it is, perhaps, hardly fair to 
quote any one so hopelessly ignorant of all things, we see 
the trace of one profound conviction. They all think 
that the late election was an accident ; that the English people 
is at heart “ Imperialist ;” that it has no sense of right and 
wrong, and only thirsts for domination. They were so in- 
toxicated and, as it were, befooled by the applause which 
society gave to Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of brag—applause 
never endorsed by the electors—so flattered to find themselves 
objects of admiration, that they thought they had discovered new 
elements of character in Englishmen hitherto unrevealed. They 
became certain that the people liked all that “high-falutin’” talk 
about the “ Empire,” especially when unaccompanied by sacri- 
fices, and though on the very first occasion the people said “ No,” 
that they were combative, but not Jingo, that they respected 
rights as well as claimed them, and did not want to quarrel with 
all mankind merely to show their courage, these politicians can- 
not rid themselves of their pleasant conviction. You see it 
in all they say. Lord Salisbury feels certain that the 
English want Afghanistan, per fas aut nefas, and are in- 
dignant at losing the Transvaal. Lord Lytton’s only argu- 
ment is that no nation should think of anything but 
itself, and that “any association which transcends the 
definite limits of a nation ”—say, for example, the Christian 
Church—* lies beyond a statesman’s scope” of consideration. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is sure that Englishmen want Ire- 
land to be subjugated. Sir Drummond Wolff is satisfied that 
if it can only be shown that England is not in the ascendant 
in the East, the Government will be overthrown, And Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, who does not know where Poland is, is 
confident that his constituents are pining for foreign glory and 
influence and sway, in lands of which they are as ignorant as 
himself. The same illusion is in them all. They all believe 
that the country never condemned their policy ; that it is “ still 
with them,”—which it never was for half an hour; and that 
they have only to show that they are unchanged, still devoted to 
“ Empire,” still ready to engage in any enterprise, however mad, 
if only its result may be separation from France and humilia- 
tion to Russia, to be recalled to power at the dissolution with 
carte blanche. It is a curious view of the English character to 
be taken by so many men, who know that, though the English 
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will fight whenever defied, they never even noticed the loss of 
Hanover by their dynasty, that they never censured the 
Government of 1842 for leaving Afghanistan, that they have 
been savagely fretful under every South-African war, that 
they gave up the Ionian Islands on Lord Palmerston’s advice 
without a word, that they mocked from the first at 
Cyprus, and that when carefully consulted by Lord 
Beaconsfield at the moment chosen by himself, through 
the constituencies he had himself called into being, 
they rejected him, with a decision hardly paralleled in 
history. It was all Mr. Gladstone? Nonsense. The country 
flung out Mr. Gladstone in 1874, in unmistakable weariness 
of his teaching ; but let us admit that it was Mr. Gladstone. 
Why, if the country was and remains Imperialist, was it so 
charmed with the great opponent of Imperialism at the 
moment when the wickedness of Imperialism was his great 
subject? Is it not a little strange for publicans to elect Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, for Protectionists to choose Mr. Bright, for 
Sheffield roughs to carry “ General” Booth in triumph to the 
Capitol? The “ Woodstocks” may be right in their view, 
but till the election proves them so, we can but wonder what 
is the influence which makes able men so blind, and doubt 
whether the ability attributed to them is not, like the rhetoric, 
at bottom unreal ? 





PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE KULTURKAMPF. 


RINCE BISMARCK is anxious to bring the Kultur- 
kampf to an end, but he is more anxious still to bring 
it to an end in his own way. Unfortunately, his way appears 
to be no one else’s way. The German Parliament has lately 
shown that it, too, has something to say about the Kultur- 
kampf. A motion of Herr Windthorst’s has been carried by 
a large majority, and in this majority were included many 
Liberals. But this agreement proves nothing as to the accept- 
ance by the Prussian Legislature of the quite different mea- 
sure introduced by the Government. Herr Windthorst only 
deals with one of the outworks of the Falk Laws, and he 
deals with it by unconditional repeal. Prince Bismarck pro- 
poses to deal with the Falk Laws generally, and he deals with 
them only by suspension. The law which Herr Windthorst 
has persuaded the German Parliament to repeal is one 
punishing with banishment any ecclesiastic who goes on 
performing the duties of an office of which he has been 
deprived by the State. This law has not, it appears, been 
put in force for some time, and its repeal would no more 
end the Kulturkampf than the passing of Lord Beauchamp’s 
Bill for the release of clergymen imprisoned for contempt of 
Lord Penzance’s monitions would have ended the war against 
Ritualism in this country. The disused power of banishing 
refractory priests is valued by nobody. The Catholics dislike 
it, because it arms the Government with a weapon which, 
though of late it has been suffered to grow rusty, may again 
be furbished up to their disadvantage. The Liberals dislike 
it, because it is uselessly harsh, and if carried out, would 
multiply ecclesiastical martyrs to no purpose. The two parties 
are further agreed as to the way in which this obnoxious law 
should be dealt with. As nobody wishes to put it into exe- 
cution, nobody wishes to keep it in the Statute-book. Why 
should the Government continue to possess a power which it 
is not expedient that it should employ ? 

This is not at all the method in which Prince Bismarck 
reasons. According to his theory, the Government cannot 
have too many powers. It need not make use of them all, it 
may never even contemplate using some of them—but it is 
just as well that it should possess them. The knowledge that 
it can use them, if it likes, gives the Administration a pleasant 
sense of elasticity. It is upon this theory that the Bill now 
before the Prussian Parliament has been framed. Prince 
Bismarck has no notion of selling his old guns. His idea is to 
hang them up on the wall, with no definite intention, perhaps, 
of ever taking them down again; but still retaining the feel- 
ing that there they are, if they should ever be wanted. The 
Bill repeals none of the Falk Laws, but it leaves the execution 
of them to the discretion of the Government. Bishops may 
still be deprived of their sees by the temporal Courts, but 
the King, if he chooses, may put them again in possession 
of them. The educational conditions imposed upon candi- 
dates for ordination are retained in their full extent, but the 
King may dispense with them at his pleasure. Appeals against 
the decision of local officials in ecclesiastical cases are to be 
heard, not by the Ecclesiastical Court, which can only carry out 
the law as it is, but by the Minister of Public Worship, who 








may make the law what he thinks it convenient that it should 
be. The Clergy must still inform the Civil Authorities of 
their nomination to an ecclesiastical post, but the Government 
is empowered to excuse them from fulfilling this obligation. 
This is Prince Bismarck’s idea of a compromise between the 
Church and the Prussian Government. The Government are 
to retain their present powers of annoying the Clergy, but as 
they no longer want to annoy them, they are to be formally 
excused from making any use of these powers. 

This is hardly a Bill which is likely to commend itself either 
to Catholics or to Liberals. It consecrates a principle which, 
for different reasons, is equally distasteful to both parties. The 
Catholics might have put up with such a measure five years 
ago. At that time, the issue of the Kulturkampf was still 
doubtful. The Catholics were suffering great practical incon- 
veniences under the Falk Laws, and a proposal to give the 
Government power to relieve them from these inconveniences 
would have had corresponding temptations for them. Now 
the Kulturkampf seems to be very near its end, and if the 
Catholics refuse the concessions offered to them, they are 
very likely to get others that will prove more acceptable. 
Prince Bismarck is weary of the Kulturkampf, and when a 
man of his temper finds that he cannot get rest in one way, 
he may safely be left to invent a different way. If, on the 
other hand, they accept Prince Bismarck’s terms, they place 
themselves absolutely at his mercy. If they refuse to do any- 
thing which he wishes them to do, and if to his imperious temper 
the occasion seems one of sufficient importance to justify the in- 
fliction of punishment, the Falk Laws may at once be revived. 
All that Prince Bismarck has to do is to cancel any prohibition 
by which the execution of them is impeded. The moment that 
is done, all the existing disabilities revive. There is no need of 
any appeal to Parliament, no opportunity for arranging com- 
binations to delay or defeat legislation. Prince Bismarck will 
be free to do exactly as he likes. He may be lenient or severe, 
at his pleasure. A party which believes in itself, and is con- 
fident that a complete victory is within its reach, is not likely 
to put up with so very one-sided a bargain as this. 

To the Liberals, the Bill is even more distasteful than it is 
to the Catholics. The Catholics dislike it, because it does not 
give them sufficient guarantees for the continuance of the liber- 
ties which it proposes to restore to them. The Liberals dis- 
like it, because the guarantee which it does give the Catholics 
is essentially arbitrary and autocratic, and because the moment 
which has been chosen for the production of this guarantee 
makes its faults all the more conspicuous. It would be hard to 
conceive a more exacting demand than this Bill makes upon the 
Prussian Opposition. The Falk Laws are among the most 
important that the Prussian Parliament has ever passed. 
Whether they are regarded as vindicating the Civil power 
against the encroachments of an arrogant Church, or as sub- 
jecting moral and spiritual independence to the will of a 
dominant State, they are equally serious in their character 
and purpose. They may be good or bad, but they must be 
one or the other. Either they assert rights that can never be 
safely surrendered, or they attack liberties that can never be 
safely left undefended. If the Prussian Government is of 
opinion either that it was a mistake to pass them in the 
first instance, or that they are at best in the nature 
of an experiment which has failed, or which it is not 
necessary to try any further, these are excellent reasons 
for repealing them. If the Prussian Government is of 
opinion that they have answered their purpose hitherto, and 
if they are strictly and consistently carried out, the Church 
will gradually be brought to yield entire submission to them, 
these are excellent reasons for maintaining them. But neither 
of these theories constitutes any reason whatever for keeping 
them in force, and at the same time leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the Minister whether to enforce them. Prince Bismarck’s 
Bill proposes to do for the Prussian Catholic Clergy what the sur- 
pression of the Habeas Corpus Act does for disaffected Irishmen, 
It places them at the mercy of the Government. Not a single 
provision of the Falk Laws is repealed by the Bill. The only 
difference is that the Clergy are privately assured that so long 
as they behave well, they will not be made to do things they 
greatly dislike; or be deprived, or imprisoned, or banished, if 
they refuse to do them. From the Liberal point of view, this 
kind of compromise savours too much of the spirit which 
prompted the recent Royal declaration. ‘You shall have 
ample liberty,—this is the burden of Prince Bismarck’s ad- 
dresses, whether to the Catholic Church or to the Prussian 
people, ‘ provided that you are willing to accept it as a favour, 
and not as a right, as something that I may give without 
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creating a precedent, and take back again without establishing 
a grievance. The time has passed when either Catholics 
or Liberals are likely to be tempted by this transparent 
offer, 





THE CHINESE NAVY. 


HE launch, a few weeks ago, at Stettin, of the turret- 
ironclad ‘ Ting-yuen’ serves to attract attention to the 
steps which the Chinese Government has for some time been 
taking towards strengthening the naval defences of its terri- 
tory. The activity recently shown by the Chinese in this par- 
ticular direction is the more important because, in thus seeking 
to establish a strong and efficient marine, they are, in a greater 
degree than is observable in any other of their public depart- 
ments, imitating the condition of things prevailing in Europe. 
Here, at least, they are casting tradition to the winds, and 
emulating with fervour the example of the West. The 
Ohinese have rarely been famed as naval heroes, the genius 
of the nation has never shone on the sea, and, strange as it 
may appear, it would task the memory of the most erudite 
professor of the Hanlin College to call to mind, in the long 
annals of the Empire, a single victory at sea which could be said, 
by any fair stretch of language, to be of national importance, 
while he would have no difficulty in discovering naval dis- 
asters. In this respect they have always appeared at a 
disadvantage, in comparison with their neighbours the 
Japanese, with whom the spirit of adventure has ever been 
stronger, and who have played in the waters of the Far East 
the part of sea-rovers or pirates from immemorial antiquity. 
This naval incapacity has always perplexed the historical 
student, for he has had to reconcile with it the indisputable 
fact that the seaboard population of China represents as excel- 
lent a recruiting-ground as any in the world for the main- 
tenance of a great navy. In numbers, in physical endurance, 
and even in experience of the sea, they are not to be surpassed 
by any other population similarly situated. From their ranks 
arose the one popular naval hero that China possesses, the 
pirate or patriot Koshinga, of the seventeenth century. With 
these facts in our mind, we may now take an instructive glance 
at the navy which China is rapidly creating, and which already 
contains the promise of future power. 

The Chinese Navy consists in all of about seventy war- 
vessels, constructed partly in foreign and partly in home dock- 
yards, but all on the lines of European ships of similar class. 
A commencement was first made in the formation of this 
fleet twenty years ago, after the contest with the Allied 
Powers of England and France had clearly shown the utter 
inability of the old war-junk to cope with even wooden 
vessels. The obligations which the Chinese incurred under 
the treaties of Tientsin and Pekin for the repression of piracy, 
rendered it necessary for them to purchase gunboats suitable 
for action in the estuaries of the great rivers and off the coasts 
of the maritime provinces. These gunboats, which were 
generally the cast-offs of American or English dockyards, 
formed the nucleus of the modern Chinese Navy. Europeans 
and Americans were appointed to their command, and although 
utterly valueless in war, they were held by many to suffice for 
the requirements of the Chinese. During more than ten years, 
the Chinese themselves appeared to share the same opinion, 
and nothing was done to increase the efficiency of their Navy. 
It is possible that even now no progress would in this matter 
have to be recorded, but for the jealousy and apprehension 
raised in their breasts by the rapid development in the naval 
resources of Japan. The imminence of a hostile collision six 
years ago, in consequence of the Formosa difficulty, first roused 
the attention of the Pekin authorities to the condition of their 
Navy, and their interest has been kept alive in the same 
matter by the possibility of complications arising from the 
unsettled diplomatic questions relating to both Corea and the 
Loo Choo Islands. The explanation of the steps taken a few 
years ago to increase the number of vessels constituting the 
Chinese Fleet, is to be found in the feverish anxiety of 
the Japanese to obtain a powerful navy; but China awoke 
so late to the exigencies of her situation, that appear- 
ances favoured the supposition that she had been hope- 
lessly left behind by her more agile and enterprising 
rival in the race for Naval superiority. After due deliberation, 
the Chinese, who resolved to spend only a moderate sum in the 
purchase of men-of-war, gave that commission which resulted 
in the ordering from the eminent Naval constructor Sir W. 
Armstrong of the gunboats known by the first twelve letters 
of the Greek alphabet. The Chinese were so pleased with their 








new purchase, that they gave a further order for two more war- 
vessels of a superior class. These latter vessels are remarkable 
for their high rate of speed, and for the formidable character 
of their armament ; and they are quite capable of taking part 
in a regular battle, and of keeping at sea for a considerable 
period. The ‘ Ting-yuen’ is a further addition to the’sed-going 
vessels of the Chinese marine, and carries the growth of the 
Navy one step further. There is no doubt that it is the most 
formidable of them all, for whereas the ships constructed by 
Sir W. Armstrong are unarmoured, and depend for their 
safety on the small object they present as a mark, the 
‘Ting-yuen’ is a heavily-armoured, double-turretted cor. 
vette. A twin-vessel is in course of construction, and 
within the next few months the Chinese Navy will have been 
reinforced by these two formidable men-of-war. China‘will 
then possess a fleet, as we said, of about seventy vessels, of 
which sixteen will compare for efficiency with those of any 
other navy. The remainder consist of gunboats and other ships 
well suited for the duties of the preventive service, and useful 
as transports in time of war. The steamers of the North China 
Navigation Company, an association under the influence of Li 
Hung Chang, are also available for the latter purpose. Nor 
are the Chinese dependent. alone on foreign dockyards and 
manufacturers. The attention they have devoted to their 
arsenal and shipyard at Kiangnan is beginning to repay them 
well, as they now possess a dock in which their men-of-war 
can be repaired ; and, in course of time, they will be able, 
by the aid of Western engineers and constructors, to build 
for themselves more ships from the models of those they have 
purchased. China is, therefore, on the road to obtain a fleet 
of war-vessels which will place her on more than a par with 
her neighbour Japan, and which will enable her to maintain 
her dignity in her own waters. The significance of this fact 
is the more striking, because China, unlike Japan, has not 
strained her material resources by these purchases of gunboats 
and ironclads. Good-sense has characterised all her trans- 
actions, and unlike most Eastern Governments, she seems to 
have really obtained the full value of her money. 

But the Chinese will have to remember, when all has been 
admitted in favour of the admirable type of war-vessel which 
they have selected, that the efficiency of a navy depends quite 
as much on the condition and discipline of the men, as on the 
capabilities of the ships. In the direction of training their 
sailors and of organising a corps of officers, they have still much 
to do, and, perhaps, everything to learn. The Pekin authorities 
will have to encounter in this matter many deeply-rooted 
prejudices, and it will require much tact and patience on their 
part to eradicate them. The Chinese man-of-war’s man of 
the present may be open to ridicule, but he has the stuff in 
him of which good seamen are made. But the healthy influ- 
ences which are to assist in his elevation must come from 
above, and Li Hung Chang, who has taken the lead in the 
founding of the Chinese Navy, will have to exercise all his 
influence to remove incompetence and corruption from the 
ranks of the officers and superintendents of his Fleet. The 
Chinese Ambassador at Berlin dwelt on the peaceful objects of 
his Government ; but there is, evidently, more importance in 
the declaration of the part a fleet will play, in “ guarantee- 
ing those rights to the Chinese Empire mutually recognised 
and accorded by the civilised States of modern times.” 
Meantime, China is fast attaining a position which will 
enable her to resist the encroachments of Japan. The 
Loo Choo dispute is so far from being settled that diplo- 
macy has now given it up in despair, but the last Chinese 
declaration on the subject was that they “intended to main- 
tain their rights.” In Corea, affairs are also critical, and the 
interference of the Japanese on the mainland is regarded as 
an almost intolerable impertinence. Without a Navy, China 
could do nothing; the activity shown in supplying the defi- 
ciency hardly leaves room for doubt as to the first use in which 
it will be employed. The Loo Choo question is one of scarcely 
more than fifth-rate importance, but who doubts, if France 
were to seize one of the Channel Isles, or Germany to make a 
swoop on Heligoland, that the outrage, practically unimportant 
as it might be in material consequences, would be productive 
of war? The case of Loo Choo is almost exactly similar, and 
“the greatest nation of the Asiatic continent” is not likely to 
show less persistency in this matter than it has already in the 
case of Kuldja. The progress made by the Chinese in naval 


matters is some further evidence that this Empire, with its 
vast population, strange history, and enormous material re- 
sources, is not standing still; and the world can hardly re- 
main unaffected by its development and progress. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


E scarcely wonder that many excellent people still believe 

that the persecutions of the Jews are, so to speak, 
arranged by Providence ; that their expulsions are instigated by 
God, to keep them dispersed ; that they are, in fact, still fulfill- 
ing an unhappy, mysterious, and preordained destiny. There 
is something not easily explained in a liability to outbursts of 
popular hatred which has endured so many centuries, and be- 
come visible among so many widely-separated races, professing 
go many different religions. The German of to-day is as unlike 
the medissval German in religious ideas as he is in knowledge 
and in costume, but he is just as ready, if he has only a chance, 
to fly at a Jew’s throat. All history is full of the records of 
popular outbreaks against a people who, of all peoples, give 
the least overt occasion for them; who are not conquerors, 
not aristocrats in politics, not law-breakers, not in the 
least separate us regards ordinary social moralities, from 
the people among whom they dwell, who are, in fact, 
curiously receptive, and so capable of assimilation, that 
there are no Germans so German, no French so French, no 
Italians so Italian, as the Jews of those three countries. The 
Jews do not offend the moral instincts of the nations. They 
hold, we believe, as an abstract theory, that polygamy is allow- 
able, wherever civilisation admits of it, but they do not practise 
it; and for the rest, they obey the Commandments quite as 
well as their neighbours. That they should have been periodi- 
cally attacked in all ages, and in Mahommedan as well as 
Christian countries—some of the worst massacres they have 
suffered have been due to Mahommedans—is a very singular 
fact, the popular explanations of which are not entirely con- 
vincing. It is very often said that their creed is hated, and of 
course, there have been times and places in which that was 
true; but it has never been true universally, and is not 
true now. The cultivated classes in Germany and Russia, 
who hate Jews, now hold religious opinions hardly distin- 
guishable from theirs; and the populace in most European 
countries cares little about creeds which do not proselytise. 
In most parts of Europe outside Ireland, Catholics and 
Protestants get along easily enough, and nowhere do we 
hear of popular outrage, though we do sometimes of social dis- 
abilities, inflicted on infidels, Unitarians, or people professedly of 
no religion. The German Socialists, whose anti-religious aggres- 
siveness annoys all Christians, are not objects of mob attack, 
any more than the Mormons in Wales. The anti-Jewish spirit 
is supposed to be strongest in Roumania of all countries in 
Europe, but the Roumanians make no rushes at the Gipsies, 
though they are 200,000 in number, are distinguishable 
at a glance, are avowed heathens, and are accused by 
travellers of many immoral practices. We have ourselves 
attributed much of the hostility expressed to the Jews in Russia 
to their distinctive dress, but many other sections of the 
community, for instance, the upper class, the Tartar merchants, 
and the sailors, are just as much marked out from the mass 
of the population by separate costume, and excite no indigna- 
tion, Travellers say it is all matter of occupation, that the Jews 
in Eastern Europe are driven or betake themselves to illegal or 
infamous trades ; that in especial, they lend money at usury, sell 
spirits, and keep brothels; but those are causes for the displeasure 
of the Government, of the better orders, or of moralists, not of 
the mob. ‘The populace do not attack Christian usurers, 
Christian publicans are distinctly popular, and Christian 
brothel-keepers are hardly put down by the police, and not at 
all by the populations. To assign those reasons as explanations 
would be to attribute to mobs virtues they do not possess, even 
if the outbursts were unknown in Germany, where Jews occupy 
every position, except that of tillers of the ground, and where 
they are hated, though they have in most places abandoned 
every vestige of separate costume. Their tribal separateness, 
and idea of themselves as a special people, with a tribal God, or 
rather a God with some exceptional and covenanted relation to- 
wards their tribe only, is, says Mr. Goldwin Smith, an offence; and 
80, no doubt, it is, to the cultivated. But thenis ittothemob? Do 
Germans and Russians really care much about separatist theories, 
or want to marry Jewesses, or associate with Jews? The Jews 
will not marry out of their own community, but on the Conti- 
nent, and notably in Germany, neither will the nobles, who are 
very numerous, and full of the pride of exclusiveness, but 
whose houses are not wrecked. The Americans and the Irish, 
often so hitter against Jews, are not annoyed by Quakers, who 





are very nearly as exclusive, and make their exclusiveness more 
visible. Nor do we feel clear that it is the manner of the Jews 
which provokes the mob, for while the Jews in Slav countries 
are universally servile, in Germany they are accused of universal 
insolence, and are hated in both countries about equally. 

The truth is, modern Jews suffer from these outbreaks, 
from three causes, which are not precisely faults of their own, 
which are permanent, and which, until they mix with the 
populations so as to lose their identity, are irremediable. In the 
first place, they are foreigners in Europe, and foreigners who, as 
the popular instinct, rather than any knowledge, tells the 
people, are foreigners from another continent, and not another 
State. Cultivated Jews, for some unintelligible reason—for 
Asia has as much right to exist as Europe, and has done, 
perhaps, more for humanity, St. Paul, after all, being more 
useful than George Stephenson—dislike to be reminded 
of this, and have an idea that they can lose themselves 
among people who discern the Jewish strain and family 
to the fourth generation. The fact, nevertheless, exists, 
and is the cardinal fact of the situation. The Jews 
everywhere are foreigners, and in Europe, Asiatic foreigners, 
separated from the people by lines which, though sometimes 
indefinable, are ineffaceable. Moreover, the majority of 
them take no pains to efface them, but remain, in their 
marriage laws, their ceremonial laws, their laws of diet, 
and, in Russia, their dress, separate and Asiatic. ‘The 
European populace everywhere dislike and distrust foreigners, 
and especially foreigners widely distinct in race, with an 
antipathy which is at once unreasonable, and to Christians 
immoral, but which is incurable, so long as the ground of offence 
exists. The Americans, after a hundred years, retain their 
antipathy to the Negro, who holds the same faith as themselves, 
and will not put up with the Chinese, who has the attraction 
of entire freedom from prejudices, and extraordinary efficiency 
in business. ‘he common people do not hate the Jews for their 
creed, their dress, or their ceremonies, but for their foreignership, 
Asiatic foreignership, which those things bring perpetually 
before their eyes. Then these foreigners, though not specially 
distinguished for intellectual power,—the Jews though often 
distinguished in literature, are seven millions, and have not in 
modern times originated, invented, or discovered much, in pro- 
portion to their numbers—possess in a high degree the faculty 
of accumulation. Every race has its useful power, or it could 
not survive, and this is theirs everywhere outside Palestine, 
where they seem never to grow rich. In our modern society, 
this faculty has suddenly become the one which confers power; 
and naturally, power in the hands of foreigners not liked for 
themselves, excites, first, burning jealousy, and then wrath. The 
populations feel as if their wealth were being taken away 
from them by intruders, and in one respect they are right. 
The Jews do not contribute their share to the general reservoir 
of means. We do not attribute this to them as a fault, any 
more than we attribute the absence of architecture among 
Semitic races to them as a fault, but still, it increases the 
popular dislike. No Jew produces anything, ploughs, or mines, 
or builds, or adds to the general wealth of the world. What he 
does is to distribute adroitly, levying toll in the process, and 
the world therefore seems no richer for him. A project has 
been talked of this week for sending half-a-million or so of 
Jews from Russia to America, there to colonise a settle- 
ment. They would not remain a year in that settlement, 
and during that year would import all their food. They 
were husbandmen once, diggers, ploughers, vine-dressers; but 
it took the stern Mosaic Law to bind them to the soil, and since 
the Dispersion they have utterly lost the art. Granted a large 
and visible tribe of Asiatic foreigners, prospering in all dis- 
tributing departments of life, exempt from sufferimg by bad 
harvests, and adding nothing apparent to national wealth, and 
we have explanation enough for the hatred of ill-educated and 
jealous millions. The situation is no justification of the hate 
—there can, for Christians, be no justification for hatred 
towards a people—but it is an explanation. 

Even then, the periodical character of these outbreaks remains 
to be explained. The feeling against the Jews is certainly inter- 
mittent, and as the Jews always exist and never change, those 
intermissions are not the least singular features of the narrative, 
Why do Germans and Russians leave off killing Jews, when 
they have once begun, and leave off sometimes for generations ? 
We confess that puzzle is one for which we can offer no solu- 
tion whatever, any more than we can for the fact that in France 
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all hatred and distrust of the Jews seems, since the Revolution, 
to have died finally away, till the Jews rise to the Cabinet as 
readily as Frenchmen, and the Republic entrusts the safety of 
its most important expedition—that to Tunis—to a Jew General, 
General Lambert, who is, we see, claimed as still avowedly be- 
longing to the Synagogue. If the mobs repent, why do not 
they keep repentant; if they do not repent, why do they not 
keep on attacking ? 





THE CATHOLIC VIEW OF GOD'S “GLORY.” 
ie the interesting letter which we publish elsewhere, Father 

Clarke appears to assume that we supposed the Scripture 
phraseology concerning the glory of God to be really unmean- 
ing, Oriental, and without moral impressiveness; whereas, all 
that we said, and, of course, all that we meant, was that the 
ideas conveyed to us by the English phrase “ glory of God” 
are apt to be misleading and Oriental, and to suggest rather 
the same class of ideas which are conveyed by the same word 
in such connections as “Solomon in all his glory,’ than the 
ideas really intended to be conveyed by our Lord and his 
apostles when they use it, as they so often do, in some 
much higher and more mysterious sense. We quite admit 
that we have found it very difficult to make out what that 
higher and more mysterious sense is, though we are far enough 
from doubting that there is such a sense. Still, Father Clarke’s 
letter does not help us much towards the elucidation of it. The 
whole drift of the article in the Month, if we understand 
it at all, was this,—that the glory of God is so inex- 
pressibly and infinitely more significant and important than 
any happiness or unhappiness of man, that it is quite easy 
to explain the endless misery of man, if it ean in any way be 
shown that the glory of God would be diminished or tarnished 
by supposing an end or alleviation of that misery. On this we 
remarked, that to our apprehension the glory of God, in the 
Catholic writer’s sense, 7.e., not the intrinsic brightness and excel- 
lence of his nature, but the splendour of the external manifesta- 
tion of it to us, is a human and nota divine, a finite and not 
an infinite, matter; that, so far as we understand it, it means 
the victory of what is divine over our human life, the manifesta- 
tion of what is divine in that life, and that this is so unspeak- 
ably desirable as it actually is, for man’s sake rather than for 
God’s. Father Clarke himself admits that the intrinsic glory 
of God is a thing man can neither increase nor diminish ; but 
he tells us that it is the external manifestation of that in- 
trinsic brightness and excellence in human life, to which he 
refers when he speaks of man’s glorifying or failing to 
glorify God. No doubt; but how can this finite manifestation 
of God’s glory be infinitely more important on the one side 
than the misery and sin which express the eclipse of that mani- 
festation are important on the other side ? Surely, if the victory 
of God over man is matter for the purest exultation, the victory 
of man over God is equally matter for the purest condolence, and 
condolence of exactly the same kind and significance as the 
exultation. The misery which Father Clarke seems to think so 
trifling a matter when weighed in the scales against the glory 
of God, is not misery merely, but the victory in the heart of 
man of evil over God. If the manifestation of God in man is 
of a significance that cannot be exaggerated on the one side, 
the final eclipse of that manifestation is of a significance that 
cannot be exaggerated on the other side. There is no room 
for saying that the least fragment of glory gained for God, 
entirely outweighs all the set-off of the misery involved in 
endless penalties, because whatever these imply, they must 
certainly imply in a very real sense the negation of all that in 
which the glory of God was supposed to consist, and a negation 
exactly as momentous, exactly as awful, on the one side, as the 
manifestation of infinite goodness in man is momentous and 
awful, on the other side. Father Clarke is very indignant with 
us for saying that we ought to desire, and do desire, the glory 
of God,—in the external sense of the manifestation of his holi- 
ness,—for man’s sake, not for God’s, because it conveys infinite 
blessing to man, and adds nothing to God. Yet we cannot even 
understand what is meant when this is denied. Does he maintain 
that God manifested himself to man mainly in order that man 
might recognise his glory, or that he might partake of it? Not the 
former, surely, for that object is really gained by the recognition 
which evil and disobedient beings accord to him. In Goethe’s 


Faust, even Mephistopheles recognises the glory of God, and fami- 
liarly patronises the good God. It is not recognition that God asks 





of us, but grateful submission ; and that, surely, is asked not for 
his sake, but for ours. We can hardly understand what is intended 
by saying that God manifests his glory to man, for God’s sake, 
and not for man’s. God,as the Catholic theologian admits, is in- 
trinsically perfect without us. If he invites us to come to him, 
it is that he may confer himself on us; and that, surely, is for 
our sakes, and not for his. What does God gain by human praise 
and recognition ? What does he lose by human hatred and ignor- 
anceP He confers his grace not for his own sake, but for ours, 
and that is why it is so ungrateful in us to refuse what he offers, 
Maintain that it is for God’s sake, not for our own, that the 
divine love is manifested to us, and you maintain that there 
was some intrinsic want in the divine nature which only man 
could satisfy. Perhaps the truest way of speaking would be 
to say that God manifests himself to us for our sakes, while we, 
if we are worthy of that manifestation, go to him for his sake, 
But stated even thus,—and this appears to be nearest the truth, 
--it is just as untrue as before that whatever glorification of God 
there may be in human virtue and bliss, is of immeasurably 
more importance than the denial of God’s glory involved in the 
endless misery of human sin,—which is, as we understand it, 
the whole drift and outcome of Father Clarke’s article. The 
glory of God cannot itself help to explain the endless suffering 
of sinful man, because that suffering does not manifest God’s 
perfection, but on the contrary, tends to veil it. And even if 
it be absolutely required by the eternal justice,—which is, 
of course, what all who believe it think to be true,—that is pre- 
cisely the mystery to be explained, and is not made any the 
clearer by asserting that God’s glory is of immeasurably more 
importance than man’s happiness, for God’s glory, in this lower 
sense of ‘manifested’ glory, consists in man’s highest happiness, 
and is just as much diminished by the eternal loss of that happi- 
ness, as human happiness itself is thereby diminished. For in this 
lower sense of ‘ manifested’ glory, the very same amount which 
is subtracted from the immortal blessedness of man must be 
taken to be equally subtracted from the successful manifesta- 
tion of the glory of God. 

However, it is not for any controversial purpose that we have 
returned to this subject, but rather to comment on the emphatic 
use of the phrase in Scripture, which the present writer, at least, 
has found so much difficulty in precisely appreciating. The 
passage which seems to us to be the most significant, in suggest- 
ing the deepest and highest sense of the phrase, is that in the 
prayer of our Lord at the Last Supper, in which he says:—“I 
have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do, and now, O Father, glorify me with 
thine own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was ;” and again of the apostles, “The glory which 
thou gavest me I have given them, that they may be one, even 
as we are one.” Surely, in the first of these passages the word 
“ slorify”” implies, not that any new glory was given to God 
which he had not before, but that the brightness which was 
till then veiled from men was made known to them; while 
in the second, the glory which is spoken of as not only 
communicable from God to Christ, but equally communi- 
cable from Christ to his apostles, and the effect of which 
is to make them “one,” is the overwhelming attractive- 
ness of the divine nature. So, too, when St. Paul says, 
“Whether, therefore, ye eat or drink, or whatever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” it is quite obvious that 
his main object is to insist on the exhibition of that 
sweetness of the divine nature, which will not risk an injury 
to another man’s conscience, even though the thing which might 
produce that injury is intrinsically innocent and right. We are 
disposed to believe that when the phrase “glory of God” is 
used in the New Testament, it is used to express the intrinsic 
attractiveness of divine light and beauty,—that which draws 
man to God, that which draws man to man in God. But if 
we are right in this suggestion, then it surely is obvious enough 
that what is chiefly intended by the expression is not any- 
thing which accrues to God from the worship of man, but 
something which accrues to man from the knowledge of God, 
and that the particular quality specially referred to is the bind- 
ing and harmonising charm of the divine Spirit. We do not, 
then, profess to understand exactly what Father Clarke means, 
when he says that “any withdrawal by a finite creature of the 
honour due to the Infinite, will be, in the eyes of him who judges 
aright, a far worse evil than any possible evil or misery which 
can befall the finite,” for to our minds, this withdrawal 7s an 
evil which befalls the finite, and does not in the least affect the 
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Infinite Being, except so far as it affects the finite, and through 
its effect on the finite. The withdrawal of glory from God, if 
that phrase were ever used in Scripture, which, as we believe, 
it is not, would mean, we suppose, the failure to manifest the 
divine love of God, on the part of some one who had the 
opportunity of manifesting it, and who missed that oppor- 
tunity; and this is not “a far worse evil than any possible 
evil or misery which can befall the finite,” because it is 
an evil which befalls the finite, and no one else. It befalls 
that man who misses his opportunity of making God better 
known to others; and it befalls those who, through his 
failure, fail to know God as they would otherwise have 
known him; but it does not befall God at all, except through 
his love for man. We did not imagine, and did not, we 
believe, suggest, that man’s glory is of any account whatever, 
either to himself or to God, and said nothing that could possibly 
be construed into meaning that “ man’s glory would, according 
to your writer, be supreme above the divine glory of the eternal 
God.” Our point was simply this,—that in the sense of Father 
Clarke, the glory of God is the splendour of a manifestation, 
not the intrinsic splendour manifested,—that the splendour of a 
manifestation consists in the effect of the manifestation on 
those to whom the manifestation is given,—and that this is 
necessarily a finite thing, overflowing a certain surface of ob- 
serving and grateful but finite mind, and vouchsafed in order 
to raise the sentient beings to whom it is given to a higher 
jevel. When Father Clarke says, “To desire the honour 
of the Infinite God for the sake of the finite creature, is 
placing him who is Lord of Heaven and Earth in a 
position of inferiority to, and dependence on, the poor; 
feeble things who are but as the dust before Him,” he almost 
exactly inverts the meaning of our remark. It is precisely be- 
cause the manifestation of God’s goodness can be useful to us, 
and cannot be useful to him, that we hold its manifestation as 
intended for our sake, and not for his sake; and that, as we 
believe, Scripture represents it as desirable for our sake, and 
not for his sake. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God,” not 
for the sake of God, but for the sake of those to whom the 
declaration is made. And our Lord gave his apostles the glory 
which God had given him, not for the sake of him who had 
communicated it to himself, but for the sake of those to whom 
he transmitted it, namely, that they might be one, “even as we 
are.” St. Paul would hardly have enjoined on his disciples to 
refrain from eating food offered to idols, in order to spare 
the consciences of weaker brethren, and thereby to enhance 
“the glory of God,” if he had not conceived that by that wise 
reticence, Christians of hesitating minds might be spared a 
great shock to their old prepossessions. That, however, could 
not in any sense involve a new glory to God, but only a new 
safeguard against the stumbling of man. There seems 
to us no paradox at all in saying that it is precisely be- 
cause God is infinite, and we finite, that the glory of God,— 
i.e., the knowledge of God in his true brightness by men,—is so 
auspeakably desirable for their sakes,—not for his. We gain 
everything by it; he nothing, except so far as it is his own 
svill that we should gain what he desires to bestow on us. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
or? 
THE WORKING OF THE LAND ACT. 
{From A CORRESPONDENT. | 
‘TuERE were in 1879, 576,000 agricultural holdings in Ireland. 
The number is now probably five or six thousand less. Of these, 
some 50,000 are holdings of less than an acre. It is estimated 
that the number of agricultural tenants, properly so called, may 
be taken to be about 466,000. To fix the proportion of these to 
whom the provisions of the Land Act really apply by way of 
benefit and remedy must be at present very much a matter of 
guess-work., But let us, at all events, guess. In the first place, 
holdings valued at £50 a year, but let wholly or mainly for the 
Purpose of pasture, are exempted from the operation of the 
Act; and nearly two-thirds of the available acreage of Ireland 
are laid down in pasture. Leaseholders, with certain not 
very large exceptions, are also exempted, and it is stated by 
the writer of an able article in the last number of the 
Dublin Review that “tenants holding leases are supposed to 
amount to about 150,000.” This is probably an over-estimate ; 
but the immense majority of the pastoral tenants to whom the 








therefore doubly excluded from the operation of the Act. Making 
allowance for other minor exemptions, my conclusion is, that 
there are, at the outside, not more than 300,000 Irish tenants 
to whom this measure of relief was intended by Parliament to 
apply, and whom it will, in Mr. Grattan’s phrase, “ bring nearer 
to the sun.” 

Of this number, it may, I think, be fairly said that about one- 
fourth have at present invoked the protection of the Land 
Commission, by applying to have a judicial rent and tenure 
fixed. Considering the formidably organised opposition to the 
Act, and the brief period that has elapsed since its offices and 
Courts were opened, this is, I submit, no mean result. Here are 
the exact figures. On the 3lst December there had been, in all, 
62,331 originating notices received; 59,634 addressed to the 
Land Commission itself, 1,697 through the County Courts. 
During the month of December, notices were coming in at the 
rate of 400 a day; and their tendency was to expand, rather 
than diminish in number. And we are now in the third week of 
January. 

A cursory analysis of the figures will not be without interest. 
Ulster, as might be expected from the sensible character of its 
people, and the sturdy care with which they have guarded their 
tenant-right, was the first to take advantage of the Act. Nearly 
half the applications received before the end of the year— 
29,392—had come from the Northern Province. The highest 
number in any Ulster county, 5,692, came from Tyrone; and 
the fact is not without its significance, remembering the con- 
temptuous defeat which the farmers of that county inflicted on 
Mr. Parnell’s nominee, when their popular Member, Mr. Litton, 
was appointed a Land Commissioner. In the other Ulster 
counties, the numbers were :—Armagh, 4,936 ; Down, 4,227; 
Antrim, 2,876; Donegal, 2,774; Fermanagh, 2,728; Derry, 
2,660; Cavan, 1,853; Monaghan. J,644. It is worthy of remark 
that in Ulster, with the single exception of Cavan, almost all 
the originating notices are addressed to the Commission itself. 
In Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, and Derry, not a single notice 
appears to have been received through the County Court. In 
Antrim there were 6,in Monaghan 8, in Tyrone 2, in Donegal 2; 
but in Cavan, 525. 

There are, or rather were in 1879, 202,841 holdings in 
Ulster; whereas in Connaught, the province I proceed to ex- 
amine, there were not more than five-eighths of that number— 
viz., 125,731—and Connaught is the province which, next after 
Ulster, has signified, by the large number of originating notices 
served, its adhesion to the Act. In Connaught, there had been 
16,246 notices served before December 31st, and in that province 
the increase in number was then proceeding most rapidly. 
Comparing the proportion of notices served to the number of 
holdings in each province, Connaught is accordingly somewhat 
ahead of Ulster in its acceptance of the Act. The discrepancy 
between the figures in the Connaught counties is, however, more 
marked than in Ulster. Nearly one-half of the Connaught 
notices, 7,292, come from the county of Mayo, until quite lately 
the most impoverished, most subdivided, and most turbulent 
of the western counties; whereas, from the neighbouring county 
of Roscommon, which within the last few weeks has been the 
scene of several atrocious outrages, there are only 1,056 notices. 
The number in Galway is 4,575; in Sligo, 2,077; in Leitrim, 
1,326. Of those notices, 740 came through the County Court 
in Mayo; iu Sligo, 19; in Galway, 11; in Leitrim, 121; and in 
Roscommon, 192. 

The statistics of Munster and Leinster yield nearly the same 
figures. The estimated population of Muuster in 1880 was 
1,361,175, and of Leinster, 1,312,879. The number of holdings 
in Munster was 123,663, and in Leinster, 123,805. In Munster 
there had been served at the end of the year 11,057 notices, 
more than two-thirds of the number served in Connaught; 
while in Leinster there were only 4,556. The figures of the 
Munster counties are Cork, 3,186; Kerry, 2,925; Clare, 1,777; 
Tipperary, 1,275; Limerick, 949; Waterford, 893. Here, again, 
is to be observed the remarkable discrepancy between county 
and county, in respect to the Civil Bill Courts. From Water- 
ford, 52 notices came forward through the Court; from Cork, 8 ; 
from Kerry, 2; from Limerick, Clare, Tipperary, not one. For 
the apparent comparative failure of the Act in Leinster, 
there are several causes. One is, no doubt, the more thorough 
organisation of the Land League. Another may be the 
greater number of leaseholders and pastoral tenants, the 
richest grazing districts in Ireland being the counties that 
surround Dublin. But making all these deductions, Mr. Parnell 
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may well console himself in Kilmainham, when he reflects on the 
way the Leinster tenants are defrauding themselves of their 
legal rights, and wasting their property to please him. From 
his own county, Wicklow, only 173 notices have come; from 
Dublin only 144; Carlow, 205; Kildare, 293; Wexford, 371 ; 
Meath, 394; Westmeath, 477; Louth, 403; King’s County, 
457; Queen’s County, 479; Longford, 553; Kilkenny, 607. In 
Leinster, the intervention of the Civil Bill Courts is still less 
sought than in the other provinces. In Dublin and Wexford 
one notice reached the Commission through the Court; in 
Wicklow, 7; in the other Leinster counties none. 

Ido not profess to do more than touch on the controversy 
respecting the reductions of rent made by the various Sub- 
Commissions. The subject has been ably handled by other 
writers, especially by Lord Monck, and it is sub judice. The 
appeals now being heard by the Commission, and to be heard 
hereafter very soon by the High Court of Justice, will settle 
definitely the law and practice respecting Fair-rent; and the 
work of the Commission, both as to fixing rent and sanctioning 
agreements, will be immensely facilitated thereby. But I 
think it will be found, when all the statistics have been 
collected, that in the judicial rents hitherto fixed—their 
number is about 970—the general abatement all round has 
not exceeded 24? per cent. It need not be said that 
this is less than the abatement made by a very large 
number of English landlords to their tenants in consequence 
of the hardness of the times. There is not a day that we do 
not read of abatements by English landlords of 30 per cent., and 
more. But the Irish Sub-Commissions in fixing judicial rents 
are bound to take into account the tenant’s property in the im- 
provements of his farm, which improvements are, as a rule, the 
landlord’s property in England. Regarding Mr. Giffen’s 
figures as to the losses of the farming classes in late years, and 
seeing what the English landlords are voluntarily doing, I 
confess I am astonished at the moderation of the Sub-Commis- 
sions. It is a curious and a very interesting and promising 
fact that decisions in Court and agreements out of Court appear 
now to proceed pari pussu. The number of agreements out of 
Court at the present date recorded with the sanction of the 
Commission is 970, the same as that of judicial 
rents fixed; but the number of agreements seems now to tend 
greatly to increase. There were 650 judicial rents fixed on 
December 31st, and 450 agreements recorded. The number of 
each has since risen to 970, 

The majority of the Irish landlords have hitherto been acting 
with as little sense as the Leinster tenants, who aim at pleasing 
Mr. Parnell by spoiling their faces in the ancient fashion. In- 
stead of availing themselves of the Arrears clauses, the fixed- 
tenancy clauses (not to speak of the Bright Clauses), under 
which, by agreement with their tenants, money enough might be 
had from the Treasury to clear off their present embarrassments, 
they prefer to pursue the ignus futiwus of compensation, or do not 
deign to think of such mean shifts as the Mansion House Fund. In 
reality, they are suffering no more than the members of their own 
class in England and Scotland, to whom they look for support in 
Parliament in their appeal for compensation ; and who, they hope, 
will tax themselves smartly for the sake of sympathy. If they 
would only look forward, their prospect is rather better than that 
of their British brethren. The new rental of Ireland settled by 
law will be fixed within the next two years; and it is much more 
likely to be paid up in tull for the next fifteen, than the un- 
settled rental of England or Scotland. The Irish tenant-at- 
will has become a man of property, and his property is, at all 
events, a security for that. It is sad to look back, but surely 
the Irish landlords have had the most definite and solemn warn- 
ing that could be given to men of what must come to pass, if 
they would not voluntarily amend their relations with their 
tenants. And they would not. That warning was addressed 
to them by the Royal Commission of which Lord Devon was 
Chairman, now nearly forty years ago. The words, which I 
copy from the official digest of that memorable inquiry, may be 
read not without remorse by other than landlords now-a-days :— 


number 


‘Landowners do not appear to be aware of the peril which 
threatens their property, and which must inerease every day that 
they defer to establish the rights of their tenants on a definite and 
equitable basis. They do not perceive that the present 
tenant-right of Ulster is an embryo copyhold, which must 
decline in value to the proprictor in proportion as the practice 
becomes confirmed, because the sum required by the outgoing 
tenant must regulate absolutely the balance of gross produce which 
will be left to meet the payment of rent. They do not perceive that 

Ll 


the disorganised state of Tipperary, and the agrarian combination 








throughout Ireland, are but a methodised war to obtain the Ulster 
tenant-right, or that an established practice not only may, but must, 
erect itself finally into law; and any one who will take the pains to. 
analyse this growing practice, will soon perceive how inevitable that 
consequence must be in the present case, unless the practice itself be 
superseded by a substitute that shall put the whole question on a 
sound, equitable, and invigorating basis.” 
But, unfortunately for themselves and for their country, the 
Irish landlords, as a body, only thought of rent, and of rent 
as Byron apostrophised it, in lines that seem to prefigure the 
too common practice of purchasers under the Encumbered 
Estates Act :— 
“ And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 
No! down with everything, and up with rent. 
Then good, ill, health, wealth, joy and discontent, 
Aim, being, and religion,—rent, rent, rent !” 
Hitherto, accordingly, the only clauses of the Land Act that 
may be said to have come into operation are those that relate 
to rent. There has been no application under the Fixed. 
Tenancy clauses, the most valuable part of the Act in regard to 
a permanent settlement of the country. There have been only 
30 applications under the Arrears clauses. Grants have been 
approved in 14 cases for advances to tenants for purchase of 
their farms, and in six cases for sale by limited arrears to their 
tenants; while two estates are in course of purchase by the 
Commission for resale in parcels to tenants. Such is the report 
of progress at present. It might be better and brighter. It 
might have beeu very much worse. Such as they are, however, 
these are the results of not quite three months’ work of the 
Commission. Six months’ hence, at the same rate of progress,. 
the pacification of Ireland ought to be far advanced. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
i 
PAUPERISM AND LOCAL TAXATION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—After Mr. Gladstone’s most interesting speech to the 
farmers at Hawarden, we may take it for granted that the ques- 
tion of local taxation in all its bearings will be fairly considered 
by the Government. It has been urged by the Central Chamber 
of Commerce, as well as by many of the local Chambers, and by 
no less an authority than Mr. Sclater Booth (the late President 
of the Local Government Board), that in no way could personal 
property more advantageously bear its share of the rates than 
by the Government taking upon itself the burden and the 
administration of the workhouses, as it has already done with 
respect to the gaols, and partly the lunatic asylums. There are 
many reasons for advocating the adoption of this course. 

Let me state one or two. In the first place, it is not open to 
the objection of increased centralisation, since, as matters now 
stand, the diet, the classification, the sleeping and nursing 
arrangements, in short, the whole of the details connected with 
the workhouse, are absolutely controlled, or constantly inter- 
fered with, by the Government, through their inspectors; and 
there would be no difficulty in continuing to Guardians the 
same powers of supervision as are exercised at present by the 
visiting committees of gaols. In the next place, uniformity of 
treatment would be secured throughout the country, and the 


expense being borne, as it ought to be, by the whole nation,, 


there would be no reason for continuing the present most in- 
convenient and costly law of settlement. The mechanic or the 
farm labourer would then move where he liked, in search of 
work, without having to be “passed back” to his parish in 
case of destitution. But above all, we should have a very 
marked diminution in pauperism, and, we may hope, in thrift- 
lessness and intemperance. Since when once the rising genera- 
tion had come to understand that their welfare depended on their 
own exertions and habits of saving, and that there was no chance 
of outdoor relief being accorded to them, and no prospect before 
them but the workhouse, it may be expected that some, at 
least, of the millions which now find their way into the publi- 
cans’ pockets would be invested in savings’ banks and in sound 
friendly or building societies. As regards the diminution in 
pauperism, the example of the metropolitan districts places this 
beyond a doubt. In 1871, a payment in aid of indoor mainten- 
ance, amounting to 5d. per head per day, was given to each 
workhouse in the metropolitan area, out of a general rate levied 
over the whole metropolis. The consequence was that the out- 
door paupers fell from 31,113, in 1871, to 7,892, in 1879 ; while 
the number of indoor paupers on January Ist, 1871, and January 
Ist, 1879, stood at 6,735 and 4,337 respectively, showing that 
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while outdoor paupers had diminished by over 23,000, indoor 
pauperism had also diminished by over 2,000. In other words, 
pauperism in general had received a heavy blow. Iam not 
aware of any reason why we may not expect similar results to 
follow similar causes throughout the country. And if so, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge further upon the vast importance of the 
indirectly beneficial effects that may be expected from this par- 
ticular reform in our local taxation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R. Porta. 


THE BRADLAUGH DIFFICULTY. 
(To tHE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’’ ] 
Srr,—I did not vote that Mr. Bradlaugh should be refused per- 
mission to take the oath, but I did vote that he should not be 
permitted to do an act which, on his own showing, was an evasion 
of, and in my opinion was a desecration of, the oath. The cere- 
mony of taking the oath is but the outward expression of an 
inward intention,—viz., a pledge to the unseen Almighty. 

Mr. Bradlaugh repudiated the intention. It was not his 
conscience, but my own, that I felt bound to protect. When 
his friends complain that, by our coercion, he is excluded from 
a privilege that he is entitled to enjoy, I answer, it is they who 
seek to tyrannise over our conscientious and just scruples. 
Why should we be placed in this difficulty, when it is so easy 
to avoid it ?—I am, Sir, &e., x. MP. 

[Would “X.M. P.” have felt his own conscience injured 
when the anti-Catholic oath was tendered to Mr. O’Connell, 
and the oath on the faith of a Christian to Baron Rothschild ? 
Tn both cases, it was perfectly well known that they were 
invited to do what, if they had done, it would have been a much 
more sacrilegious act than Mr. Bradlaugh’s.—Eb. Spectator. |} 








THE GRIEVANCE OF THE FARMER. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE *‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ ] 
Sir,—I read with interest the letter of “ Academicus,” advising 
farmers to demand cheap technical education for their sons, to 
seek State aid for cheap technical schools with farms attached, 
and, above all, to make themselves troublesome to parties and 
statesmen. As a party man, I have no objection to the advice 
of “ Academicus.” But as an old pupil of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
the Oxford Professor, as one who remembers with gratitude the 
help given to agriculture by Daubeny, Henslow, and Buckland, 
Task,—Who is there at the Universities to whom one can now 
look to train teachers, educated men, grounded in mechanics, 
chemistry, and physiology, with sufficient knowledge of the diffi- 
cult problems of agriculture to teach the farmer his business ? 
Moreover, I may ask, has “ Academicus” considered how diffi- 
cult it is to combine a model farm with a good school? It has 
often been tried. If the education is the main object, farewell 
to the business character of the farm. If the farm is a real 
business, it, is difficult to conduct the education, to say nothing 
of the capital required. 

I believe we had better push on the development of county 
schools for general education, including the elements of science, 
for the mental training of the farmer in habits of intelligent 
observation, and we had better trust to apprenticeship on the 
farm for learning the business. 

We also need more experimental stations, such as that on the 
Duke of Bedford’s farm at Woburn, under the direction of 
Professor Voelcker. In connection with such stations, we might 
gradually train teachers knowing enough of practice as well as 
science to interest young farmers already in business by occa- 
sional lectures, teaching them the why and wherefore of their 
laily practice.—I am, Sir, &e., RwstIcvs. 

THE VALUE OF IRISH ESTATES. 
[To vur Epriror oF THR “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—Your correspondent, “ An Irish Trustee,” says, last 
week, “So far, indeed, is rent alone from being the measure 
of value, that the prices of freehold land sold in the Court have 
in ordinary times varied within such extremely wide limits as 
from ten years’ to twenty-five years’ purchase on the annual 
net rental.” If we take “freehold” literally, there is nothing 
very notable in this fact, for an estate for one life is a freehold; 
but in order to be of the slightest value for the purpose of his 
argument, “ An Irish Trustee’? must have in view estates either 
held in perpetuity, or for such long terms as to be equivalent to 
perpetuity. I may also observe that where there is a large 
head-rent to pay, this is a drawback which always diminishes 
the value (counted in years’ purchase of the net rental) con- 
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siderably. But if your correspondent can produce an instance 
where a fee-simple estate sold in the Landed Estates Court 
even as low as fifteen years’ purchase, he will very much sur- 
prise any one as long intimately acquainted with the working 
of that Court as I am, viz., sixteen years; and I challenge him 
to produce one solitary instance at the lower figure, ten years’ 
purchase.—I am, Sir, &c., Aw Inisu Barrister. 
THE GLORY OF GOD. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 

Sin,—The thoughtfal and suggestive remarks on the above 
subject in your current number call for a word or two of explana- 
tion, not on the general question with which the article in the 
Month that you are criticising deals, but on the special phrase 
that is the object of your writer’s courteous animadversion. 
The words to which I allude are as follows :—* To do all things 
‘to the glory of God’ is, in some respects, a very unintelligible 
phrase, and in other respects suggests ideas of God of the 
despotic and unmoral kind. So far as righteousness and love 
constitute the glory of God, the habit of insisting on the glory 
of God as something totaily distinct from the glory of righteous- 
ness and the glory of love, is puzzling and unfruitful. So far 
as something else entirely beyond our finite capacities may con- 
stitute that glory, it remains a riddle, at which it is of no great 
use for us to attempt to guess. Hence we have always felt the 
greatest possible suspicion of the phrase, as a bewildering one, 
at best unprofitable for us, and possibly at least rather meta- 
phorical and Oriental, than moral or spiritual in its origins 
And we feel satisfied that even this Catholic writer, who, as we 
quite admit, has something definite and ennobling in his mind, 
does not escape this danger of an unmoral and Oriental use of 
the phrase.” 

He then proceeds to quote a passage, in which I say that we 
desire the honour and glory of our friends in proportion to our 
love to them. This he questions, and asserts that “we desire 
God’s honour and glory rather for the sake of man than of 
God.” 

I might shelter myself behind the authority of St. Paul, 
and One greater than St. Paul, in defence of the phrase, “ Doing 
all to the glory of God,’’ but I fear lest I should be reminded 
that they were both of them “ Orientals.” The expression, 
therefore, shall stand on its own merits, and I think I need only 
define and explain it, to dissipate your able writer’s misty and 
vague (not to say Oriental) conception of it, and to show how, 
under the clear light of Catholic theology, the duty of seeking 
in all things the honour and glory of God for God’s sake, is a 
primary notion of all Christian living. 

The glory of God is twofold, énfrinsic and extrinsic. The 
former is infinite, unapproachable, unassailable by man, ad- 
mitting neither increase nor diminution, so that no act of any 
created being can add aught to it, or diminish aught from it. 
Yet your writer seems to think that I committed myself to the 
absurdity of supposing that the acts of a finite being can pro- 
mote or hinder it. 

The extrinsic glory of God is that external manifestation of 
the divine attributes which accompanies every work of God. 
This manifestation is necessarily finite and limited, inasmuch as 
it is something outside of God, and varies in proportion to the 
excellence of the work produced. ‘“'The heavens declare the 
glory of God;” the sentient world proclaims it in a higher 
order; but rational beings, as bearing beyond and before all the 
rest of creation the image and likeness of God, are its best 
and noblest work. And since the noblest manifestation of this 
noblest work of God consists in those supernatural acts of 
virtue which are the best imitation that earth can show of the 
infinite goodness of God, it follows that these acts tend to his 
(extrinsic) glory far more than aught else can do. The Alpine 
sunset has a beauty which fades away into nothing, compared 
with the smallest act of charity done for the love of God. The 
duty of being virtuous is, therefore, identical with acting to the 
glory of God; and it seems to me neither ‘‘unmoral” nor 
“ Oriental” to set before oneself the noble and ennobling 
motive of a longing desire to manifest in our feeble fashion the 
perfections of our God, He ever acting in us, and through us, 
and with us, so that to him belongs all the glory of our acts 
done for him. What greater privilege can accrue to a creature 
than this? Surely, such a motive is not a “ bewildering” or 
* unprofitable ”’ one. 

Your writer also seems to think that Catholic theologians 
make a real distinction between the glory of God, on the one 
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hand, and the glory of righteousness and the glory of love, on 
the other. If so, he attributes to them a very puerile ignorance. 
God is identical with each and all of his attributes. God is 
righteousness. God is love. God is justice. But when we 
seek the glory of “God,” there is added to the impersonal 
attribute the personal character, which gives a motive to the 
virtuous action. Ordinary men cannot centre the energy of 
their devotion round an abstraction. A handful of cultivated 
men may fancy that they do so for a time, but what power has 
the vague phantom of “humanity,” or even the impersonal 
though real conception of “ righteousness ” or “ holiness,” to at- 
tract the mass of sinning and suffering men and women? Very 
different is the case when it is a Personal God who calls for 
our love and service, our Creator, friend, king, benefactor, 
Master, Redeemer, lover, Lord. What becomes of all these 
titles to our affection, when we contemplate the mere abstrac- 
tion? Is it, therefore, unintelligible and unmoral to put before 
ourselves the glory of God as the best motive of human action P 

I can scarcely understand, Sir, how any one can so reverse 
the position of God and man as to imagine that “we desire 
God’s honour and glory for the sake of man rather than for the 
sake of God.” TI should be wronging the Eastern intellect, if I 
called such a conception Oriental. If I called it “ unmoral,” it 
would be because I wish to leave in the form which your writer 
has given it a word which has commonly a different prefix. To 
desire the honour of the Infinite God for the sake of the finite 
creature, is placing Him who is Lord of heaven and earth ina 
position of inferiority to and dependence on the poor, feeble 
things who are but as the dust before him. “That end is 
supreme among the rest which all other ends subserve,” and 
man’s glory would, according to your writer, therefore be 
supreme above the divine glory of the Eternal God. 

One word as to another curious misconception. Your writer 
says that we do not desire the honour and glory of our friends 
in proportion to our love for them. I hope you will forgive me 
for saying that there underlies this objection, the same con- 
fusion of ideas which is involved in Mr. Mill’s argument that 
because a man’s desire for a thousand a year or a place in the 
Treasury does not argue his destiny for one or the other, 
therefore, man’s desire for happiness does not prove that happi- 
ness is his proper destiny. For as Mill identifies the desire 
for the means (wealth) with the desire for the end (happiness), 
so your writer identifies our desire for the honour and glory of 
our friends in the eyes of men (the means), with our desire for 
their honour and glory in the sight of God (the end). Surely 
we desire this latter for them in proportion to our unselfish love, 
but not the former, since (if we are wise) we desire it for them 
only in a secondary degree, and as an evidence, often fallacious, 
of their possessing the latter. The fondest mother, unless she 
share the folly of the Roman matron,— 

“Da formam puero, da multos, Jupiter, annos ! 

Hoc optat, modico pueris, majore puellis, 

Murmure,”’ 
will not wish unreservedly for her children earthly honour and 
glory. But she will pour out all the yearnings of her maternal 
heart in earnest aspirations for their true honour and glory, 
which consists in likeness to their God. ‘The one she rightly 
fears for those she loves, but how can she fear the latter P—I 
am, Sir, &c., R. F. Crarke, 8.J., Editor of the Month. 

111 Mount Street, W. 





A DISCIPLINARIAN CAT. 
{To rHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’} 

Sir,—The Spectator delights in cat stories. May I add one to 
the interesting list which has from time to time appeared in 
your columns? Picture to yourself a little girl, about two 
years of age, sitting on a low stool before a drawing-room fire. 
Coiled up on the rug is a favourite domestic cat. The child is 
in a fretful mood, and has been crying for some time. The cat 
endures the annoyance for some time, though evidently dis- 
pleased. But even feline patience has its limits. So pussy 
uncoiled herself, walked up to the child, and gave her a box on 
the ear with her closed paw, and then lay down again before 
the fire. The child, taken completely aback, cried louder than 
ever. Again pussy tried to endure it. Again her patience be- 
came exhausted, and she delivered a second box upon the ear, 
which nearly knocked the child off her stool. It was now the 
little girl’s turn to be enraged. She rushed at the cat, and 
dragged it round the room by the tail. The story rests on the 
authority of the child’s mother, who was witness of the scene.— 
I an, Sir, &e., M. 








ABOUT ‘DOT.’ 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’| 
Srr,—As [ am a constant reader of the Spectator, I know yow 
take a great interest in domestic animals, and I have lone 
wished to tell you about ‘ Dot.’ She was handsome as to shew: 
her coat was a beautiful, glossy black, and at the throat was ‘ 
pretty, white star. Each day, as the different articles were: 
brought in for dinner and placed on the table, the charge always 
was, “ Now, ‘ Dot,’ come here and take care of this, till I come 
back.” ‘Dot’ mounted guard at once, on a chair at the side of 
the table, and was never known to leave her post till the viands 
were claimed. Whether it was beef, mutton, fish, or game, all. 
was perfectly safe; and she was quite contented when a cooked 
morsel after dinner was given to her, as a reward. Her own 
dinner, though placed close beside her, she never touched, but 
always waited till it was given to her, however hungry she was 
known to be. 

She was obedient to all orders, one of which was that she was 
not to come to my room. (I prefer to keep at a respectful dis. 
tance from even domestic pets, however excellent their individual 
characters.) But one very cold evening of a very severe winter, 
‘Dot,’ passing all the other rooms, to which she had perfect 
freedom, came to my door, and, with a special petition, to which 
my attention was drawn, as being something quite unusual in 
cat-language, waited till she was told she might come in. The 
good creature placed herself before the bright fire, and purred, to 
her and our great pleasure,—a self-invited and truly happy 
guest. She never once encroached on this one, little, special 
favour. Could even the illustrious ‘Jack’ have excelled her, 
when food was the charge P—I am, Sir, &c., M. D. 


SEEDS FOR COTTAGERS. 
{To tHe EpiTror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—I shall soon have ready some presents of flower-seeds for 
cottagers. If any of your readers who take an interest in the 
welfare of labouring people will write to me forthwith, I shall 
be happy to give them a share of the packets.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuomas Wopenouss, Curate of the Savoy. 
12 Broad Court, Drury Lane, January 16th. 








POETRY. 
—_q-——_ 
THE DOUBT RESOLVED. 
To go or stay, I scarcely knew, 
Perplexed by mandates twain, 
For while my love pronounced ‘“‘ Adieu,” 
Her aspect said “ Remain.” 
*Twixt what I saw and what I heard, 
My judgment wavered quite,— 
Whether she meant by glance or word 
To part us, or unite. 


But now each lover I advise, 
Like me, to make his choice ; 
In duty to his lady’s eyes, 
To disregard her voice. 
Such orbs with kinder light are filled, 
The nearer we adore ; 
And pouting lips, if bravely stilled, 
Will banish us no more. e. Oe De 








BOOKS. 


——_~————_ 
PROFESSOR SHAIRP’S ASPECTS OF POETRY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Ir is impossible not to compare these lectures with those 
of Professor Shairp’s predecessor,—the greatest English 
critic of his age-—Mr. Matthew Arnold. In many respects, 
they suffer, but in a few they certainly gain, by the com- 
parison. Mr. Arnold is an artist, as well as a critic. He pub- 
lished his Oxford lectures at rather rare intervals, and he 
polished highly what he published. He took care tliat no 
lecture should be published without bearing the mark 
of some very definite and usually piquant idea, which 
was exuberantly -illustrated, and pressed home with a 
curious mixture of humour and delicacy. Mr. Shairp 





* Aspects of Poetry, being Lectures delivered at Oxford. By John Campbe!l 
Shairp, LL.D, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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makes no effort of this kind. His essays make no pre- 
tensions to be elaborate works of art in themselves. They are 
the simple overflowings of a full and a refined mind, saturated 
with poetical feeling and lucid thought on the various topics 
which such a Professorship as his suggests. What he has to 
say he says in pure and delightful English, and often with 
very great point and effect, though without the almost 
sculpturesque unity of impression which Mr. Arnold’s lec- 
tures on translating Homer, on Heine, and on the Celtic 
genius produced upon their readers. Mr. Shairp talks to us 
as an accomplished man, with a great store of central heat in 
him, and a passionate love for poetry, would talk of the vari- 
ous aspects of his favourite study. Mr. Arnold made 
his lectures works of art, and as works of art they retain 
their hold on the memory rather for the fine chiselling of the 
ideas they contain, than for the adequacy of their treatment of 
the subjects with which they are connected. Hence, Mr. Shairp’s 
lectures gain as well as lose in the comparison. They are 
more natural as lectures, and seem to contain more of that 
which we expect of them than Mr. Arnold’s, though they 
are not individually as rememberable. They do more, we 
think, to enhance the charm of the poets with whom they 
deal than Mr. Arnold’s essays did. They do less to signalise 
particular aspects of those poets, and to present them in un- 
expected lights. They are less artistic, less finished, more human, 
and, on the whole, we think, more eloquent. Many of Mr, 
Shairp’s lectures go straight to the heart. And when you look 
at the range of his poetic enthusiasm, which is as keen for Burns 
as it is for Cardinal Newman, for Sir Walter Scott as for Virgil, 
one can see at once that in this delightful volume there is no 
stint of eager thought and fresh enthusiasm. Wordsworth, no 
doubt, is Mr. Shairp’s poet of poets; and few understand 
Wordsworth as he understands him. But it is impossible to 
rise from this volume without feeling the charm of the external 
poetry of Scott with a new vividness, as well as without enter- 
ing into the spell of the interior poetry of Wordsworth with a 
new intelligence. 

It might appear that Mr. Shairp is not at all inclined to limit 
the sphere of poetry too much, when he says in his first lecture 
on its true province :—* I should rather say that the whole range 
of existence, or any part of it, when imaginatively apprehended, 
seized on the side of its human interest, may be transfigured 
into poetry. There is nothing that exists, except things ignoble 
and mean, in which the true poet may not find himself at home.” 
But is there not here a qualification which Mr. Shairp himself 
would on consideration hardly retain? Has not a great deal 
of true poetry been spent on things “ignoble and mean,” where 
the poetry has consisted in the flash of light by which the 
ignobility and meanness have been brought out? What is, in 
its fashion, truer poetry than Shakespeare’s picture of Caliban, 
—a conception of the essentially mean and ignoble, if ever 
there were one? Nay, more, the mere pallor of life,—the empti- 
ness of our life of its proper interests,—may be a fit enough 
subject for poetry, if it is described by one who has in him a 
passionate feeling of what the significance of life ought really 
to be. What can be truer poetry than Henry Vaughan’s 
lament over the nothingness of his own life P— 

“T see them walking in an air of glory 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays !” 

This picture of the nothingness of life as he lives it, compared with 
what he conceives the true life to be, is marvellous in its beauty, 
and yet no one can say that it is not the very painting of that 
nothingness, as conceived by one whose higher nature suggested 
what the true life should be, that forms the very charm of the 
verse. But though we take exception to Mr. Shairp’s language 
here, we are quite sure that we do but interpret the real mean- 
ing of his thought, and that he would not only admit, but 
maintain, that the vision of things mean and ignoble, if so pre- 
sented as to make you see more clearly their intrinsic meanness 
and ignobility, or the vision of feelings dim and faint, if so 
presented as to make you feel keenly their dimness and faint- 
ness against a background of light and warmth, is within the 
true province of poetry, and is, indeed, often essential to the 
better realisation of the light and life behind. Indeed, Professor 
Shairp does indicate this, in the course of the same lecture ; for 
he tells us, in a passage as terse as it istrue, that the truest 
art is achieved in forgetfulness of art, by aiming at something 
altogether above art :— 

“Poets who do not recognise the highest moral ideal known to man, 





do, by that very act, cut themselves off from the highest artistic 
effect. It is another exemplification of that great law of ethics which 
compasses all human action, ‘ whereby the abandonment of a lower 
end in obedience to a higher aim is made the very condition of 
securing the lower one.’ For just as the pleasure-seeker is not the 
pleasure-finder, so he who aims only at artistic effect, by that very 
act misses it. To reach the highest art, we must forget art, and aim 
beyond it. Other gifts being equal, the poet, who has been enabled 
to apprehend the highest moral conception, has in that gained for 
himself a great poetic vantage-ground.” 

And unquestionably one of the most effective ways in which 
the highest moral conceptions are impressed upon us, is by the 
delineation of something altogether mean and ignoble, as seen by 
the light of those conceptions. It is by virtue of a philippic 
against that in themselves which they despise, that many a poet 
has sounded the highest note which it was ever given him toreach-. 
There is a sonnet of Hartley Coleridge’s which has been called 
“The Unpardonable Sin,” and the beauty of which consists in 
the vividness with which the unfulfilled desire to do something 
evil,—something worse than the will has been by fate permitted 
to do,—is painted, and in the abhorrence which that state of mind 
(evidently familiar to the poet, as things which one abhors are too 
often familiar), excites in one who knew it well. There we have 
a perfect instance of a poet’s finding himself at home in some- 
thing ignoble, and yet gleaning from that very familiarity 
with it, as seen against the sky-line of his higher nature, the 
subject for an exquisite poem. 

But we could go farther thamwthis, and maintain that what is 
ignoble and mean may be made the subject of what is genuine 
though repulsive poetry, even when there is no sky-line of 
higher faith and feeling exhibited behind it. Professor Shairp 
himself admits that Byron never reached his highest point as 
a poet, until his genius mirrored itself fully in Don Juan; and 
who can say that the marvellous power of Don Juan is not 
exhibited in the free and potent strokes with which what is evil, 
ignoble, and mean is drawn, even when nothing, by way of com- 
ment, appears in connection with it, except, perhaps, the scoffing 
laughter of the poet? And so, too,in Burns’s “ Jolly Beggars,” 
it seems to us that Burns touched nearly the highest point of 
his creative genius, though nothing, except the large licence of 
the roving vagabond’s life, is concentrated into it, and rendered 
with an almost passionate wealth of vigour and sympathy. It 
cannot be doubted, we think, that the picture of what is ignoble 
and mean,—even when painted with the lavishness of positive 
sympathy, as it is in the cases we have just mentioned,—may be 
made the subject of a true poem; but then, when this is the 
case, there must be implicitly contained some hint, such as the 
cynical laughter of Byron affords, or such as the licentious 
abandon of Shakespeare’s scenes of dissipation, and the 
vagabond rollick of Burns’s beggars, give us, that here 
you see man as he is when he deliberately throws off 
the yoke of the moral law, and dashes into the wilder- 
ness of mere licentious pleasure. Poetry, when it paints 
subjects of this kind, is undoubtedly not doing its highest 
work. But it is doing a poetical work all the same, if it is only 
sufficiently true to nature to make you see clearly that here 
men’s passions have got the bit between their teeth, and are 
rushing away into the world of “sand and thorns.” And this 
all true poets, even when they spend their poetic power on evil 
subjects, do make you feel with great intensity. We must 
return again next week to this charming book, to make some 
comment ou Professor Shairp’s more special criticisms of poets, 
in verse and prose. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL.* 

Wuen the poet Rogers heard from Mrs. Lyell that she had been 
to Norway, with her husband, without having seen a waterfall, 
he said, “That comes of having a man with a hammer for a 
fellow-traveller.” No description of Sir Charles Lyell could be 
more apt than this. The study of geology was the absorbing 
passion of his life, and to its development he devoted all his 
time and energy. Other branches of natural science were 
not neglected; indeed, he was, generally, a naturalist of no 
mean order, but geology stood with him first and foremost, 
and every allied science was pressed into its service, and called 
upon to aid its expansion, and help to elucidate its problems. 
Sparing himself neither fatigue nor expense in the pursuit of 
his favourite study, there were times when it gained an almost 
overpowering hold upon him. Thus, to Charles Darwin, in 1838, 
he writes :— 


* Life of Sir Charles Lyell. Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. Lyell. 2 vols, 
London: John Murray. 
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“T am very glad to hear you like the Athenzeum. I used to make 
one mistake when first I went there. When anxious to push on with 
my book, after a ‘ two-hours’ spell,’ I went there by way of a lounge, 
and instead of that, worked my head very hard, being excited by 
meeting with clever people, who would often talk to me, very much 
to my profit, on the very subject on which I was writing; or I fell 
in with a review or magazine relating to geology. Now, this was 
all very well, but I used to forget that this ought to count for work, 
although nothing had been written, and that I ought, consequently, 
to give up my second ‘two-hours’ spell.’ By not doing so, I was 
often brought to a dead-stop, so that at last, for fear of even meeting 
with anybody in the street who would talk geology, I was sometimes 
driven for a walk into Gray’s Inn Gardens. But then, you will say, 
comes the difficulty how to avoid theorising, for nothing substantial is 
gained when there is no pen, ink, or paper before one. After lying 
two hours fallow, the mind is refreshed, and then in five minutes 
your fancy will frame speculations which it will take you the two 
hours to realise on paper. As your eyes are strong, you can afford to 
read the light articles and newspaper gossip, which I could never 
indulge in much with impunity.” 

The weakness of the eyes, to which allusion is made here, 
troubled Lyell throughout life, and many are the references made 
to it in these volumes. Fortunately, it does not seem to have 
interfered in any way with his work in the field; and armed, like 
Thor of old, with his hammer, he travelled unceasingly over 
Western Europe and North America, comparing facts, collect- 
ing evidence, and seeking to unravel difficulties. “As to 
geology having half my heart,” he wrote to Miss Horner, to 
whom he was engaged, “I hope I shall be able to give my whole 
soul to it, with that enthusiasm by which alone advance can be 
made in any science, or indeed in any profession.” ‘This 
aspiration was abundantly fulfilled, and it is hardly a 
matter for wonder that in the letters and journals of a man 
who loved his profession so strongly, geology should crop up 
in almost every page. Indeed, in reading this book, we have 
been reminded of the story of the old woman who, in answer 
to her grandchild’s inquiries as to what was under the earth, 
said, “ Rocks, child.” ‘ And what is under the rocks ?” said 
the inquirer. ‘ Rocks,” was the reply. ‘‘ And what is under 
those rocks, grandmother?” ‘“ More rocks, child; it’s rocks all 
the way down.” Letters to his wife, to his father, to his sisters, 
to his friends, and to his little nephew, Leonard Lyell, have, 
almost without an exception, a geological basis or substratum, 
in itself deeply interesting, and often bearing a delightfully 
entertaining superstructure. Yet we must confess that it is 
with some surprise, and a little disappointment, that we 
find these two large and handsome volumes to be composed 
entirely of a selection from the letters and journals of SirC. Lyell, 
with merely a short introductory heading to some of the 
chapters. It may fairly be questioned, without wishing to be 
captious, whether this is the most satisfactory method of telling 
the story of a man’s life. Certainly, it has the advantage of let- 
ting him speak for himself, but a great deal will necessarily occur 
which requires context, explanation, and comment, to give it 
its due value. The narrative of the life is to some degree 
destroyed, and the delight which is afforded by the perusal 
of well-written biography or autobiography must, therefore, 
be wanting. In the volumes now under consideration, the 
editing has been ably done, and the selection given is, on the 
whole, judicious. ‘There are few men whose history would 
bear telling in the method here pursued so well as Lyell’s; 
yet admirable as these letters are, one does become a little 
wearied by the perusal of several hundred of them, and 
inclined to “pause for a reply,” which is vouchsafed in one 
case only. The feeling is difficult to avoid that desirable as it 
is to learn what a clever man who had a wide sphere for obser- 
vation wrote about men and events to his contemporaries, it is 
equally important, in order to judge of him rightly, to know 
what others wrote to him and said about him. Lyell as a 
geologist is known from his works, it is Lyell as a member of 
society that we want to meet with here. 

The volumes commence with the fragment of an auto- 
biography, written when Lyell was about thirty-five, and this, 
although not carried to the end of his school-life, is so excellentand 
so graphic that the reader will regret its brevity. He was born at 
Kinnordy, in Forfarshire, in 1797, but his father lived for many 
years at Bartley, in the wild and lovely region of the New 
Forest. At the early age of ten, he became an enthusiastic 
entomologist, the lepidoptera attracting him first. He says :— 

“T had no companion to share this hobby with me, no one to en- 
courage me in following it up, yet my love for it continued always to 
increase, and it afforded a most varied source of amusement. I was 
chiefly attracted by the beauty of the Lepidopterous tribe; in 
common parlance, by the butterflies, moths, hawk-moths (sphinxes), 
besides the procuring the chrysalis, and secing its transformation ; 





and the feeding and breeding of caterpillars was another reason for 

preferring this numerous and showy class. I soon, however, learnt 

to prefer the rare to the brilliant species, and was not long in dig. 

covering, by the comparison of one season with another, that each 

species had its peculiar time for appearing, some twice, some once 

only, in the year; some by day, some in the evening, and others at 

distant hours of the night. The only other insects that engaged in 

the least my attention at that time were the aquatic. I was greatly 

surprised to find every pond tenanted by water-beetles of different 

sizes and shapes, and to observe them row themselves along by the 

broad row of bristles attached to their legs. I threw flies and moths 

into the water, and observed them rise, and learnt their relative 

strength, seeing some species relinquish the booty on the appearance 
of others. The long, spider-like flies which run on the surface, the 

glimmer-chafers which thread the surface in what we called a figure- 
of-eight movement, the beetles which swim on their backs, and 

many others, such as the red-tick, used to be caught and brought in 

a basin into my bedroom, and there kept, to the annoyance of the 

housemaids when the water was none of the sweetest ; and then the 

whole were fed with window flies, until some died, and others took 

wing in the night and flew back to their native waters.” 

He graduated at Oxford, taking a second-class in classical 
honours, and began to read for the Bar; but the weakness of 
his eyes compelled him to relinquish the work for a period, 
during which he travelled much, and made some geological 
excursions. He was called to the Bar in 1825, and followed the 
Western Circuit for two years, but the attractions of his 
favourite study were too strong for him, and he relinquished 
the Bar, and took up geology as a profession. So early as 1826, 
hewas made an F’.R.S., and two years later he made an important 
tour with Murchison in the volcanic region of Auvergne, and 
went on by himself to Italy and Sicily, where, in spite of consider- 
able hardship, he carefully investigated Etna. During this time 
he was diligent in collecting materials and evidence for his Prin- 
ciples of Geology, the first volume of which appeared in 1850, and 
marks an era in geological progress. Advancing the theories of 
Hutton, he insisted that the same agencies now at work have 
been sufficient in ancient times to produce the effects visible on 
the earth’s surface. As astronomy postulates infinite space, so 
does geology demand, if not quite unlimited, at least very 
extensive, periods of time for the action of its causes. 
These views, it is needless to say, are now generally accepted; 
but at this period they met with great opposition from the 
Diluvialists, as they called themselves, headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, then Professor of Geology at Oxford, and long and 
fierce was the struggle that raged at the meetings of the Geologi- 
cal Society. In 1831, Lyell was appointed to the Chair of Geology 
at King’s College, London, but finding that its duties would 
interfere with his field-work, he gave it up in two years or so. 
Lyell was one of those rarely fortunate men who, with a 
definite object before them, are not obliged to devote any of 
their energies to the provision of ways and means. He was 
born in a good social position, and he made excellent use of his 
opportunities. When quite a young man, he was introduced to 
Cuvier and Humboldt, and in the course of a long life he came 
in contact with all the leading men of his day in the world of 
science and in the world of literature. He was honoured with 
the friendship of the Queen and the late Prince Consort, whom 
he held in the highest esteem, and says of him in one place :— 
“The Prince Consort is a host in himself in forwarding educa- 
tion, worth all the English Whigs put together.’ This was to 
his friend Ticknor, to whom some of the best of his letters on 
social subjects were addressed. Indeed, the letters to this friend 
are all delightful, and are all well worth reading. Lyell was in 
Paris during the Revolution of 1830, and he seems always to 
have been interested in French politics. American affairs also 
largely engaged his attention. He visited the States four times, 
and during the second visit he went into Georgia, where he 
was favourably impressed with the improved condition and 
education of the slaves, whom he thought likely to suffer very 
much more than gain from emancipation. When the 
great war broke out, however, he at once took the side of 
the North; and, perhaps, the finest of all the letters here given 
is one to his friend, Mr. 'T. S. Spedding, on the War of Seces- 
sion. In it he shrewdly says :— 

“The Times, whose leaders against the United States were always 
copied into their newspapers, did much in one way to help the North. 
It made them feel that if they fell to pieces (and the Secession in the 
South once yielded, would have been followed by other dismember- 
ments), they would be treated by foreign nations, at least by us, with 
that contempt to which the weak alone are exposed.” 


English politics he avoided, as he thought scientific men had 
“as little to do with them, in point of influencing them, as 
with the government of the hurricanes or earthly motion; and 
if one becomes annoyed, there is an end of steady work.” He re- 
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fused the candidature for Parliament suggested to him by some 
of the most influential graduates of the University of Lon- 
don, Lyell went everywhere and met everybody. He was obvi- 
ously fond of society, and if not witty himself, could appreciate 
wit in other people. There are plenty of capital stories and 
clever sayings of the principal characters among a generation 
now passed away, to be found recorded here, as, for example, this 
anecdote of his friend, Dr. Fitton. Lyell writes :—“ Fitton was in 
great force. Igothim to refresh my memory with his story of a 
Dublin professor who said to his class, ‘Gentlemen, the Hon. 
Mr. Boyle was a great man; he was the father of chemistry, and 
uncle to the Earl of Cork;’ from which, says Fitton, his pupils 
worked out the conclusion that chemistry and the Earl of Cork 
were first cousins.” Here, too, we find the following, perhaps 
to be met with elsewhere, but it will bear repetition :—“ They 
(Lord Lansdowne and Lord Clarendon) were talking of Sydney 
Smith, and how he never talked of his mother; whereas, his 
brother, Bobus Smith, was so fond of dilating on the excellences 
and extraordinary beauty of their mother. On this, Lord 
Lansdowne said one day, he (Bobus) bored Talleyrand so much 
with that theme in London, that Talleyrand said,—* C’étoit 
done monsieur votre pére qui étoit si laid.” 

But we must forbear further quotation. Any one who will 
turn to the book itself will find therein a mine of interest and 
entertainment, and by a judicious exercise of the art of skip- 
ping weariness may be avoided. The style of the writing is 
remarkably level throughout. Both letters and journals are 
done in most excellent English, and they are never hasty or 
slipshod in composition. Lyell was an accomplished, well- 
educated man, of a kindly and affectionate disposition, and 
possessed of indomitable perseverance and industry. Care- 
ful always to acknowledge his own indebtedness to other 
authors, he insisted on his own rights in the same respect; 
but this was without the least pedantry, from which he was 
entirely free. He seems to have been simple and unaffected. 
Wherever he went, he observed closely what was around him; 
and with his high spirits and a mind stored with information, and 
being a good talker, he must have been a delightful companion. 
There is complete absence of any bitterness of feeling, except on 
one point,—when he found the progress of science or education 
checked by religious intolerance. Sir Charles Lyell died in 1875, 
at the advanced age of 77, at his house in Harley Street, since 
occupied by Mr. Gladstone; and he was buried in the nave of 
Westminster Abbey, with the honours which his labours so 
richly deserved. ‘The gravestone of fossil marble from Derby- 
shire there forms a fitting monument to him asa geologist, and 
these volumes afford a still worthier tribute to him as a man, 


JOHN BARLOW’S WARD.* 

Tus is a clever, though somewhat slight, story in two volumes. 
The heroine, Hester, is beloved by two men considerably older 
than herself. One is a Lancashire millowner, named Henry 
Thornton, who is too diffident ever quite to manage to tell her 
of his love, and ask her to become his wife; and the other is a 
widower, with one little girl, named George Vane, whom she 
loves and marries, and who is afterwards induced by the evil 
spirit of the book to become unjustly suspicious of her relations 
with Thornton. Thus the book is altogether a study of love, 
and depends entirely for its interest upon how much or how 
little the three chief characters care about one another. The 
two men love in very different ways. Thornton’s love is deep, 
true, and unselfish, but never makes an approach to passing 
beyond his self-control. When he wishes to ask the girl to 
marry him, he can consider the pros and cons as dispassionately 
as though some other man were concerned :-- 

“He could make Hester happy he determined, therefore he would 
fearlessly ask her to be his wife. Not now—notin his father’s house, 
where her position would be awkward if she refused him, but in 
London; he would follow her to her guardian’s, and speak there both 
to Hester and Mr. Barlow. She was no fine lady, he thought, to pine 
for fashionable friends; her gentle sympathy for the Jacksons, her 
interest in the Mill and in the men and women working there, her 
invariable courteous affection for his mother and respect for his father, 
all promised well for his happiness and hercontent. ‘I will make her 
happy,’ he said to himself. ‘If I thought I could not I would give 
her up—aye, I would give her up to-day. God knows, I love her 
well enough for that.’ ” 

His opinion of the way in which a man should behave to the 
woman he loves is as follows :— 

“*A man who loves you,’ he broke out a moment after, and 


* John Bavlow’s Ward. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1881. 





Hester’s perplexity deepened as he spoke, ‘ ought not to throw himse? 

on your pity. He should decide for you and himself, and if he thinks 
you are too delicately nurtured, too innocent of trouble, and unused 
to anxiety, to take your place by his side in a hard-working world, he 
should give you up. He should not tempt you to try what disappoint- 
ment looks like, for his sake. Ay, it would be better and easier, too, 
if he looks far enough ahead, to leave you bright and beautiful, 
than to pluck you, and see you fade.’ ” 

Now all this is perfectly true and reasonable, and expresses a 
power of self-abnegation which is both rare and beautiful; but 
yet there seems to be something cold-blooded and calculating 
about such love, which would make it but little likely to corre- 
spond to the ideal of over-mastering passion that probably fills 
a girl’s brain when she dreams of being fallen in love with. 
Therefore, however true and well worth having Thornton’s love 
may really have been, we think no reader will be surprised that 
it should have failed to kindle any warmer feeling on the part 
of its object than a cordial, sisterly esteem and liking. The 
other man, Fane, regards women from a different and less 
chivalrous point of view :— 

“To George Fane a woman was a plaything, a weak creature for 

whom certain simple pleasures were to be provided, from whom all 
work and care and anxiety must be warded away ; but as for making 
a companion, an adviser, even a comforter of her, the proud, cold 
man was enough for his own needs. He would hold out his strong 
hand to help his wife if she would, but would never seek her clasp in 
his own hour of trouble.” 
Naturally inclined to coldness and hauteur, these feelings are 
intensified by the recollection of having been betrayed by his 
first wife, and his habitual mode of thinking of the other sex 
has a tinge of languid contempt about it. Though engrossed 
in literary pursuits, which he apparently considers far more 
worthy of attention than domestic joys, he yet manages some- 
how (we are not shown the process) to captivate the affections 
of Hester, to whom he appears in the light of a hero to wor- 
ship after her own heart. Their engagement and marriage are 
the signal for the appearance of the evil spirit, Fane’s sister, 
Julia, who is a thoroughly, but not impossibly, hateful char- 
acter. Intensely jealous of a new mistress in the household 
where she has long reigned supreme, she does all she can to sow 
discord and distrust between the newly married couple, and there 
are one or two amusing passages of arms between the sisters-in- 
law. The remainder of the book is a description of the success 
attending Julia’s machinations, and of how the growth of 
jealousy in Fane’s bosom at last brings to light the real and 
passionate love that he entertains for his wife. He certainly 
had a rough waking-up from his condition of tranquil intel- 
lectual enjoyment when, “out of the esthetic quiet of contem- 
plative foreign travel, out of a world of books and ancient 
architecture, and theories of past and present systems, he was 
suddenly plunged into this throbbing human life, full of grief 
and passion,—was suddenly told that his child was taken from 
her home, and that his wife loved another man.” 

The chief complaint we have to make against John Barlow’s 
Ward is the extent to which it hinges upon love and the state 
of people’s affections, either real or imaginary, towards one 
another. Whom does he love? whom does she love? whom 
does he think she loves ? and questions of a similar tender 
nature, produce rather a sickly-sentimental effect, when dwelt 
upon for long, and hardly constitute food of a sufficiently solid 
character to satisfy the requirements of an average reader 
during an entire story. Man is a many-sided animal, and 
few people care to be kept perpetually studying his senti- 
mental aspect only; and besides that, ordinary humanity has 
enough of a schoolboyish delight in adventure and objection to 
much sentimentality to make it grow impatient under any very 
large dose of love-considerations ina story. Readers regard a 
certain proportion of love as all very well, and an almost indis- 
pensable feature in a good novel; but that does not prevent 
their thinking they may have too much of it. The undue pre- 
ponderance of the tender passion is especially aggravating in 
John Barlow's Ward, because there are indications that its 
author has observed human nature under various aspects, and 
is capable of reproducing her observations with both vigour and 
humour. The sketch of the two nurses, for instance, extremely 
slight as it is, is quite life-like, particularly that of the one who, 
when her dignity has been ruffled by an invasion of the sick-room 
under her charge, feels that the only consolation remaining to her 
is that nothing can prevent her from complaining to the doctor. 
Farmer Gee and his daughter, again, are people of whom the 
author might surely, if she had chosen, have made a good deal 
more than she has done. We would remark, in conclusion, 
that the malicious Julia deserves severer punishment thaz is 
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awarded to her,—though there is certainly one occasion when 
she is signally discomfited, to the great satisfaction of the 
reader. It is at a dinner-party at her brother’s house; and 
she, entertaining a high opinion of her conversational abilities, 
and never doubting for a moment that they must make men of 
talent and learning prefer her society to that of a mere chit 
like Hester, is grievously mortified to find herself mistaken, 
and to perceive that the brains and sensible conversation on 
which she prides herself are cast absolutely into the shade by 
the superior attractions of her sister-in-law’s youth and beauty. 





THE BISHOP OF LONG ISLAND ON INDIVIDUALISM.* 
Tus is an interesting and, in some respects, an important 
book, though its importance lies more, perhaps, in the ques- 
tions it suggests, than in the attempted solution of them. Its 
strength is in diagnosis, rather than in remedy. It seemstous, 
however, a pity that the book should have taken the form of 
sermons, as both the subject and the congregation must have 
suffered thereby. While, on the one hand, we shudder to think 
of Cambridge Undergraduates, on short November afternoons, 
sitting through sermons which average nearly sixty pages in 
length ; on the other, we should say that the conventional re- 
quirements of preaching have hampered Bishop Littlejohn in 
dealing with his subject. Rhetoric is not his strong point, and 
we imagine that close and philosophical argument is; so that 
the fancied necessity which has led him to clothe his argument 
in rather artificial rhetoric has weakened and confused his 
reasoning. 

But the importance of the subject, and the general sagacity 
of the author’s warnings, would outweigh more faults of style 
and method than we can detect in this book. Bishop Little- 
john sees in Individualism the source of most of the reigning 
evils in Church and State. By individualism, he means, 
though he never clearly defines it, the tendency which leads the 
individual “ to overrate himself, and correspondingly to under- 
rate what is external to himself.” To this disposition, brought 
about by the progress of civilisation, and even by Christianity 
itself, the evils from which we are suffering in morality, in reli- 
gion, in politics, and in art, are due. It must be met by 
counter-truths, which shall lay stress on all that can humble 
the pride of the individual, by returning to the old method in 
theology, and beginning with God, rather than man; by com- 
bining the two dominant modern philosophies, so as to extract 
from them the truths which both imperfectly contain; and 
lastly, by defending and restoring the great institutions which 
are the natural and divinely-ordained guardians of morality, 
order, and religion, and the great bulwarks against a false indi- 
vidualism, viz., the family, the State, and the Church. 

Now, while we agree in the main with the author’s view of 
the subject, and believe that the remedies he mentions are 
effective, yet we must point out certain defects in his method 
of exposition which take much from the value of the book. His 
warnings, in the first place, lose their force from the indefinite- 
ness of the foe he is attacking. He does not define individual- 
ism, and he weakens the conception still more by ascribing too 
much to the influence of this vague abstraction. We all remem- 
ber sermons which utterly fail to touch us personally, which 
never draw blood, because all possible evils are ascribed to the 
one fault the preacher is trying to depict. Pride which pro- 
duces murder, sloth which habitually results in burglary, cannot 
be, we argue, the pride and the sloth we are conscious of ; there- 
fore, we need not listen to the preacher. Surely, Bishop Little- 
john falls into the common snare of preachers, when he declares, 
for instance, that the shortcomings of modern Art are due to 
individualism. There is a good deal of self-consciousness in 
modern Art, and it suffers thereby ; but self-consciousness is not 
the same as individualism. And even if it were, it is not the only 
influence. Doubt is the cause of much that is pour and weak and 
pointless in Art, and doubt, though some of it may be due to indi- 
vidualism, is by no means identical with it. Again, the wsthetic 
failings that Bishop Littlejohn deplores are often the result of 
the Positivist element in modern thought, and Positivism, so 
far from being individualist, is its exact opposite, for it strives 
to make men realise their common humanity, and to weld closer 
rather than loosen the bands that unite society. An exaggeration 
similar to that which leads Bishop Littlejohn to trace all evils to 
individualism, is noticeable in his depreciation of the powers and 
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achievements of modern civilisation. There is an obvious fallacy 
in saying that “the higher man enthrones himself in Nature’s 
domain, the greater his subjection” to Nature’s powers, and in 
supporting this by instancing the electric telegraph, which 
serves indifferently “the bad and the good, the devilish and the 
angelic, in the life of man.” Surely it is not upon Nature that 
this and other great inventions have made us more dependent, 
but upon the moral standard of the race, and the co-operation 
of men. 

Thereis another fallacy in our author’s contention that the intel- 
lectual progress of the age, by its very diffusion, has reduced all to 
a level, so that what we have gained in the spread of culture we 
have lost in individual genius. He is quite run away with here 
by his metaphors :— 

“The limits within which the intellectual property of each genera. 
tion shall be confined would seem to have been fixed by some yet 
undiscovered law. The larger the number who are permitted to 
share in the estate, the more there are to resist the encroachment of 
great individual ownerships. Or to change the figure, given portions 
of the soil have each a certain aggregate of productive power. Each 
will grow a certain amount of timber, and it is for the owner to 
decide whether he will have a thousand trees of medium size, or a 
hundred of extraordinary dimensions. ..... There seems to be 
something like this in the growths from the intellectual soil.’ 
Surely here the author has used a misleading illustration to 
explain a non-existing phenomenon. It is not true, or 
at least, we cannot as yet say whether it is true, that 
there are fewer intellectual giants among us; we should 
say that while the relative greatness of our greatest intellects 
is, of course, less than it was when the masses were quite illiter- 
ate, there is nothing, except that we are, as it were, too close to 
the hills to see their height, to show that the absolute greatness 
has decreased. And Bishop Littlejohn’s analogies are obviously 
quite worthless as explanations of his assumed fact. 

A more serious defect in our eyes is the author’s evident 
sympathy with the Manselian philosophy of religion. Though 
in one passage he expressly rejects it “as final or complete,’ 
yet in others he seems, at least implicitly to hold its funda- 
mental doctrines. Thus, he not only implies, in arguing against 
the “absolute philosophy,” that the difference between the 
reason of God and the reason of man is one of kind, and not 
only of degree, but ir a still more dangerous passage he argues 
that though the “ psychological supremacy ”’ of conscience may 
be established, ethical writers have “ not established its moral 
infallibility.” This, by the way, is surely something like an 
inversion of the truth. And, he adds, “they have not proved 
that its authority extends over all moral truth offered to it from 
without ;” which must mean that man’s conscience cannot 
judge of the morality of revelation. This seems to us to lead 
straight to Atheism, or at least to Agnosticism. It is, we 
believe, the starting-point from which many have reached that 
gloomy goal. Unless man’s moral sense is something else than 
a blind guide, the most convincing, because the closest proof of 
God’s existence in Nature, falls to the ground. The discre- 
pancies between the Bible and man’s conscience can, at all 
events, never be a proof of inspiration, yet this doctrine would 
nearly make them such. Bishop Littlejohn, indeed, himself in 
other passages declares, in direct opposition to those we have 
referred to, that it is the individual’s ‘‘ right to decide, in the 
last resort, in all matters of personal obligation ; that he should 
never act against his conscience ;’ but what does this mean, if 
conscience cannot judge all moral questions, if indeed it is “an 
authority within ourselves which, practically, is not the same in 
any two persons?” The author is so desirous to prove the 
necessity of a Church and of social order, that, like many other 
writers, he goes far to overthrow the moral, to say nothing of 
the intellectual, perceptions upon which all human societies 
must rest. 

Nevertheless, we believe that Bishop Littlejohn, in the main, 
has seen and warned us against a real danger; and further, has 
shown us, though vaguely and not very helpfully, the true 
remedy. Many of his remarks about the family and the State 
are singularly apt and true. For instance, the permanence of 
the marriage tie cannot be better defended than by referring it, 
as he does, to the primary object for which marriage is intended : 
—Jt is ordained to bring new life into the world, and its 
obligations to that life are as irrevocable as that life itself.” 
And though to most English thinkers it may be a hard 
saying, yet we believe ‘that no adequate philosophy is 
possible without that admixture of realism which Bishop 
Littlejohn supplies in his theory of the relation of the 
individual to society. “We must reach the idea of any 
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one of these organic institutions, whether the family, or the 
State, or the Church, not by first supposing a number of human 
beings, each complete in himself, and then by combining them 
to form the institutions; but we must first think, conceive, the 
institutions, in order to know the individuals.” At the same 
time, we cannot but regret that when the author has reached 
the climax of his argument, he should shirk the task of proving, 
in his own words, the “ conscious, continuous, responsible per- 
sonality of the nation,” and should instead refer us to a note, 
where we find what is, we must confess, to us an absolutely 
unintelligible dissertation by one Mr. Mnlford. Bishop Little- 
john could have surely put it into far clearer language for 
himself. 

And yet there is a fundamental want in the book, which our 
agreement with its main object only makes us feel the more. 
‘We want something practical as te the result of all this warn- 
ing. If it is—as we agree with Bi aop Littlejohn it is—so 
important for men to feel themselves, in religion, members of a 
body, controlled by its laws, heirs of its traditions, sharers in 
its larger life, can he not show us how to make them feel this ? 
No amount of teaching will do it, so long as the fact of a 
Church has no real effect on men’s individual lives. The 
Family and the State are realities, entering into our lives at every 
moment, controlling us when we think we are most independent; 
and in spite of Bishop Littlejohn’s warnings, we do not believe 
there is any prospect of an individualist revolt against the 
State, at least. The tendency seems to us to be all in the direc- 
tion of Socialism, not Individualism. But in spite of the greatly 
increased preaching about the Church, is it not the case that 
the real Church feeling, as distinguished from Individualism and 
Congregationalism, which is only a step in the same direction, is 
decreasing, at least in England? And what does the Church do, 
besides preaching, tc counteract this? Our own belief is that till 
the Christian brotherhood is made a reality, individualism in 
religion will increase. The Quakers attempted something of 
the kind, but, because their practice was combined with strange 
doctrinal denials of obvious truths, the attempt has failed. A 
Church of benevolence, without sacraments, has no real vitality. 
But a Sacramental Church must realise its corporate existence 
in practical union and conscious brotherhood, or it will fail, 
before Individualism on the one hand, and Positivism on the 
other. That Bishop Littlejohn should have so strongly felt the 
danger, and warned us against it, is the great merit of his book ; 
that he should have only indirectly suggested, instead of 
thoroughly working out and applying, the remedy, is its great 
defect. But on the whole, we are grateful to him for what he 
has done, and should be still more grateful if he would apply 
his evident philosophical powers and learning to a solution, in a 
larger book, of the problem he has here raised. The reconcilia- 
tion of the claims of the individual with those of society 
demands a fuller treatment than can be given in three sermons. 


MR. CHARLES LOWDER.* 
Tuts is the record of a very noble life. From his boyhood to 
his death Mr. Lowder appears to have had no other end in view 
than the doing of as much good as his means and opportunities 
allowed him. Born to the prospect of affluence, the failure of 
his father’s bank (from no fault of his father’s) left him penni- 
less, in the midst of his Oxford career. The bounty of a friend 
of the family enabled him to finish his University education, 
with second-class honours in the Classical list. His mind was 
from the first set on missionary work, either at home or abroad ; 
but his parents’ reverse of fortune obliged him to stay at home, 
to comfort and help to support both them and the younger 
children. Mr. Lowder’s name first came into public note during 
the St. Barnabas riots, in the year 1851. The curate in charge 
of St. Barnabas’s at that time was the well-known Mr. James 
Skinner, who has contributed a most interesting letter to 
this volume. “The points of ritual to which we had 
attained,” says Mr. Skinner, “and which raised such fury 
against us, were very simple:—1l. Procession of clergy and 
choristers from and to the vestry. 2. Obeisance towards the 
altar on entering and retiring from the sanctuary. 3. The 
eastward position [in celebrating the Holy Communion]. 4. 
Coloured coverings for the season on the altar.” All these 
have ceased to be marks of Ritualism, and may be seen without 
causing offence in churches which claim to be “ moderate.” 
Yet the St. Barnabas riots agitated all England, and compelled 
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the resignation of one of the most popular incumbents in Lon- 
don. The High-Church clergy of that day were sgmetimes 
nicknamed “ Rubricians.” ‘Their offence, it seems, was not 
“lawlessness,” but too strict conformity to law. Bishop 
Blomfield admitted that the law was on the side of the clergy 
of St. Barnabas, yet he commanded them to yield obedience 
to his orders, on pain of having their licences arbitrarily with- 
drawn. 

But it is for his work among the poor and outcasts of the 
East of London that Mr. Lowder is best known. His aim on 
entering on that work was, as described by himself, to cultivate 
“a life of poverty and self-denial and dedication to God’s 
service, and, if it may be, the revival of a really religious Order 
for missionary work, men trained in holy living for the work of 
winning souls.” “I quite long to go and cast myself into that 
Mission,” wrote Bishop Wilberforce. “If only now we hada 
Bishop of London who would go and spend a day or two in 
Wapping with those zealous men, what might we not do?” 
And to Mr. Lowder himself he wrote,—“If there is anything 
in which I can aid you, without in the slighest degree inter- 
fering with the Bishop of London, call upon me for aid. Two 
things only occur to me,—secret alms and secret intercessions. 
For the first, call on me when you want help; for the second, I 
will try to offer them for you. For even though you are not in 
my diocese, you may count on my hearty sympathy.” Very 
different, we are sorry to be obliged to say, was the treatment 
of Mr. Lowder by his own diocesan. It was in the parish of 
St. George’s-in-the-East, and at the earnest solicitation of its 
Rector, Mr. Bryan King, that Mr. Lowder started his arduous 
mission. The parish had been woefully neglected. Mr. King’s 
predecessor “ had only appeared once in the parish during the 
seven preceding years, and had only one curate.” The result 
of this neglect may be imagined. “ The East London Association, 
formed for the suppression of, at least, outward vice, caused a 
careful survey to be made of a considerable section of the popu- 
lation contained within a parallelogram of four streets within 
which St. George’s Church is situated. This section was found 
to contain 733 houses, of which 40 were public-houses and beer- 
shops, and 154 were houses of ill-fame.” Like the shrine-makers 
of Ephesian Diana, these traffickers in vice recognised in Mr. 
Lowder’s Mission a serious danger to their “ craft.” They 
organised accordingly the disgraceful riots of St. George’s-in-the- 
East. Those nots continued for months, connived at—almost 
openly encouraged—by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. In- 
stead of instructing the police to do their duty, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police lectured the Rector on his Popish ritual, namely, 
chanted Psalms and the surplice in the pulpit. Magistrates 
resolutely refused to punish such rioters as were summoned 
before them, and the Bishop of London, sad to say, gave the 
influence of his great position and authority to the ringleaders 
of disorder. The ritual in the parish church did not go beyond 
an ordinary choral service and preaching in the surplice. But 
the Eucharistic vestments were used in Mr. Lowder’s Mission 
Chapel. It was only two years previously that these vestments 
had been declared legal by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, the Bishop of London himself being one of the 
assessors on the occasion. The Bishop wrote a letter to the 
vestry of St. George’s-in-the-East, characterising the use of the 
vestments as “ this childish mummery of antiquated garments,” 
which, supposing the description just, was certainly very im- 
proper language at a time when the effect of it was to 
weaken the hands of men who were engaged in a noble 
struggle against sin and vice. He assured the vestry, at 
the same time, “that though, in consequence of the legal 
decision in their favour, he would not appeal to a Court of law 
upon the question, yet he would not hesitate to deprive of his 
licence any assistant-curate who should use them who had 
not the legal protection enjoyed by an incumbent.” In 
the parish church the vestments had been given up, in 
deference to the Bishop’s desire. Yet the riots went on 
unabated; for what the rioters really wished was the 
expulsion from the parish of a religious agency which was 
seriously imperilling their infamous gains. The vestments 
being gone, the Bishop wrote again to say that “the chief cause 
of remaining irritation and disturbance is the practice of turning 
round in the pulpit with the back to the congregation, after the 
sermon.” The obnoxious practice was given up, but the riots were 
not. On two successive Sundays, a band of howling ruthans “ took 
possession of the choir stalls, pelted and defaced thealtar hangings 
with orange-peel and bread-and-butter, and threw down the altar 
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cross. On the following Saturday, the Bishop sent an informal 
monition, to the churchwardens [one of them a local publican], 
to remove the choir stalls, the altar hangings, and the altar 
cross.” “The clergy, deprived of their stalls, had retreated to 
seats placed within the altar-rails, as the only place left free 
for them; but the mob soon invaded the altar itself, taking 
possession of the seats of the clergy and choristers. On the 
following Saturday an order arrived from the Bishop to the 
churchwardens to remove the forms which had been placed 
within the altar-rails for the clergy, to hinder them from 
walking into church in procession.” Counsels’ opinion was at 
last taken on the Bishop’s arbitrary proceedings, with the result 
that the present Chief Justice Coleridge, Sir R. Phillimore, the 
late Mr. Prideaux, Q.C., and the late Mr. Stephens, the well- 
known counsel for the Church Association, unanimously de- 
clared that the Bishop’s “ monitions” were ‘“ not worth the 
paper upon which they were written.” 

It is pleasant to record that such recognised leaders of the 
Broad-Church party of that day as F. D. Maurice, Dean Stan- 
ley, and Thomas Hughes, placed themselves energetically on 
the side of the persecuted clergy of St. George’s-in-the-East. 
Mr. Maurice and Dean Stanley preached and lectured for Mr. 
Lowder, and in other ways identified themselves with his gal- 
lant battle against frightful odds,—a battle which more than 
once endangered his life by mob violence. Mr. Thomas Hughes 
was often among the devoted band of laymen who attended Mr. 
Lowder’s mission services for the purpose of protecting the 
clergy from outrage. A number of Broad Churchmen at last, 
headed by Dean Stanley and Mr. Hughes, provided funds for 
giving the Rector of the distracted parish a year’s rest. The 
letters in which Mr. Hughes made known this offer to Mr. Lowder 
are truly noble :—“ You may rely upon it,” he says, “that I 
would take no part in any plan which I did not think a good one, 
from your point of view. I most heartily respect and sympa- 
thise with you, and your work down there is a noble one, and it 
is a most painful thing to me as a Churchman to see it inter- 
rupted in this way.’’ The arrangement proposed by Mr. Hughes 
was carried out. Mr. Bryan King went abroad, and Mr. 
Septimus Hansard took charge of the parish, on the understand- 
ing that the services were to go on as they then were, “exactly 
the same as those in English Cathedrals, except that hymns 
were sung instead of anthems.” At this time Mr. Lowder was 
merely one of Mr. Bryan King’s curates, though in charge of a 
mission in the parish which, through the kindness of the Rector, 
was practically independe#t, and afterwards grew into the 
parish of St. Peter's, London Docks, with its present stately 
church, 3ut “the riots increased rather than abated,’ 
for the question was really not at all a question of Popery 





or of Protestantism, but of religion and rampant vice. Still 
the Bishop of London would not see it in that light. He 


prohibited the use of surplices for the choir, ordered the Psalms 
to be read instead of chanted, and the black gown to be substi- 
tuted for the surplice in the pulpit. Rather than obey this 
monition, and thereby violate the concordat drawn up under 
the auspices of Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Septimus Hansard 
honourably resigned his charge. 

But Mr. Lowder and his brave band of fellow-workers toiled 
on, enduring misrepresentation and obloquy; and at last they got 
their reward. Inthe year 1866 the East of London was ravaged 
by a malignant invasion of cholera. Even good and courageous 
men quailed before the frightful visitation, and fled from the 
district ; but Mr. Lowder, and his brother-clergy, and the Sisters 
of Mercy stuck to their posts, visiting infested dens and ad- 
ministering the last Sacrament to infected lips. Mr. Lowder 
was sometimes seen hurrying to the hospital with a cholera 
patient in his arms. The rough people of the East of London, 
the rioters of days gone by, were won at last. After the 
passing of the Public Worship Regulation Act, the Church 
Association made various attempts to discover three aggrieved 
parishioners in Mr. Lowder’s parish, but without success. A 
Protestant Association, too, organised an attack on the parish, 
and collected a number of roughs from a distance for the pur- 
pose. But they beat a hasty retreat, on discovering that even 
the roughs of the London Docks, though they might not 
go to church, loved “Father Lowder,” and were quite 
ready to break the heads of any who should molest him. It is 


right to add, too, that both the present Bishop of London and 
his predecessor learnt to appreciate Mr. Lowder’s work, and had 
the courage to protect him from vexatious prosecutions. During 
the cholera visitation, Dr. Tait wrote,— You will not fail to com- 








mand my services, if I can be of any use.”” Mr. Lowder, in reply, 
suggested that the Bishop should visit the infected district, and 
preach a sermon. The Bishop at once complied, and not only 
preached a sermon in Mr. Lowder’s church, but visited, together 
with Mrs. Tait, the cholera wards of the hospital and workhouse, 
as well as the sisterhood. 

Our space will not permit us to describe the numerous good 
works established by Mr. Lowder. Let it suffice to say that by 
his self-sacrificing devotion he tamed, and to a large extent 
civilised, one of the rudest and most lawless and vicious 
districts in the metropolis. Very striking and pathetic is the 
contrast between the crowd of mourners who turned out to 
swell the procession which followed him to the grave, and the 
crowds of yelling rioters who sought to expel him from the parish 
twenty years before: —‘ Once, during the St. George’s riots, hig 
friends had made a line across the dock-bridge which bounds the 
parish, and held it against the mob who had hunted him down, 
threatening to throw him into the docks. And now, in the 
streets where he had been pelted and ill-treated, the police (who 
then refused to help him) were obliged to keep a line amidst 
the crowd of weeping men who pressed forward to see and touch 
the pall beneath which their benefactor slept.” 

But Mr. Lowder was a Ritualist; not by preference, as we 
learn from this volume—for he liked a plain and simple cere- 
monial—but because he found that style of worship attractive 
to the poor people among whom he spent his life. And what 
we wish to ask is, whether it really has come to this, that there 
is no room in the Church of England for men like Mr. Lowder? 
It is obvious that if the Bishops and Magistrates of twenty 
years ago had had their way, with a Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act to give effect to their “ monitions,” Mr. Lowder, instead 
of civilising a barbarous population, would have wasted his life 
in a prison cell. Would that have been well done? As for our- 
selves, we are content to follow in the footsteps of Mr. F. D. 
Maurice, Mr, Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, and Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, and to claim for the Ritualists of to-day the toleration 
which, the Broad-Church party of that day claimed for Mr. 
Lowder. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———— 

The British Quarterly Review, January. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—The most interesting article, from our point of view, which we 
find in this volume is that which Mr. F. R. Conder contributes, on 
“The Industrial Resources of Ireland.’ His conclusion, backed up 
by a powerful array of facts and figures, is that “Ireland may safely 
challenge any European country north of the Alps for wealth in 
natural resources. She possesses in each of the three kingdoms of 
nature, in the products of air, water, earth and what lies under the 
earth, the chief of those treasures which elsewhere are not found 
together.’”? Any statesman who could translate these possibilities 
into action would indeed have solved the insoluble. Curiously 
enough, the only mining enterprise which we have heard much 
about in Ireland is the quite unprofitable one of gold-seeking in 
Wicklow. Mr. T. A. Trollope, an expert in modern Italian politics, 
contributes an article of considerable interest on the subject of 
“Count Campello” and the present attitude of the Papacy. 
Mr. R. Lovett writes on Messrs. Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testa- 
ment, and incidentally notices the arrogant article, so deplorably 
injurious to the true interests of Biblical criticism, in which the 
Quarterly reviewer has defended the “ Textus Receptus.” “Os, in 
I. Tim., iii. 16, the reviewer says, “is a nonsensical substitute, sur- 
viving only in two MSS.,” “ grossly improbable ”’ and “ impossible.” 
But what are the facts, as thus marshalled by Mr. Lovett? The 
“ Codex Sinaiticus,” the ‘‘Codex Alexandrinus,” and the ‘ Codex 
Ephraemi”’ read és. “It is supported by the ancient versions, 
Memphitic, Thebaic, &c. All the Latin versions read ‘quod.’ 
Epiphanius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Cyril of Alexandria al] 
support 8s. @eds is absolutely devoid of first-class support. ..... 
There is no reliable trace whatever of its existence prior to the latter 
part of the fourth century.’ There is a very readable essay on the 
“Literary Clubs of Paris” of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The other articles which make up an excellent number are 
“A Sketch of Individual Development,” by Dr. G. Macdonald ; ‘‘ The 
Culdees and their Later History,’ by Mr. T, Witherow ; and “ Richard 
Cobden,” by Mr. William Clarke. 

Tates.—Muriel Ray. By Emily Constance Taylor. (Rivingtons.) 
—Mnuriel is a young lady of considerable intellectual powers, in 
whom the intense thirst for knowledge seems to choke all striving of 
the spiritual life. From the torpor of this state she is aroused by the 
preaching of a mission conducted under Evangelical auspices. For a 
time, her “ conversion”? seems to fill her life with an unflagging joy- 
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fulness, and to satisfy all her needs. But the theology of her new 
teachers, with its Calvinistic narrowness and hardness, begins to 
revolt her, and she is falling back into darkness, when there dawns 
upon her, in the life of her old teacher, now also her lover, the light 
of a more liberal faith. The story is told with considerable force 
and skill. Dick Netherby, by L. B. Walford (Blackwood and Sons), 
is hardly as good a tale as we expect to get from the author. The 
fortunes and misfortunes of a fine young fellow, whose foolish 
mother has done her best to spoil him, and who is taught sense 
by a severe discipline of suffering, are the subjects of the 
story. The reader’s interest is fairly well kept up, but the 
whole seems to want distinction. The incidents are not com- 
bined in a skilful plot, and the characters, though they talk naturally 
enough, seldom say anythin gthat is worth hearing. Master of All, 
by E. R. Chapman, 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.), is a book which 
gives fair promise for the future, though its present performance is 
scarcely a success. The pen which drew “ Max,” and which tells 
the story of his wasted life and pathetic end, will, we hope, write 
hereafter something that shall really please, and win something 
better than the grudging praise which is all that we can give to 
Master of All.——Unravelled Skeins; Tales for the Twilight. By 
Gregson Gow. (Blackie and Son.)—There are, we think, some faults 
of taste in the telling of these stories, but they have a certain force. 
Perhaps the best is “My Study Chair,” which certainly may have 
the effect, to be desired, we suppose, in “tales for the twilight,” of 
making the flesh creep. 


A Moonbeam Tangle. By Sydney Shadbolt. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is one of the numerous imitations of “ Alice in Wonderland ” 
which have administered to “‘ Lewis Carroll” so much sincere flattery. 
How far short it falls of the original we need not say, but it cer- 
tainly is a fairly good copy of a thing that can hardly be well copied. 
It is not impossible to laugh at the unexpected turns and resem- 
blances, while the verses are smooth, and now and then entertaining. 


Every Man His Own Mechanic. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This 
volume is described as “ 2 complete and comprehensive guide to every 
description of constructive and decorative work that can be done by 
the amateur artisan at home and in the Colonies.’ The three parts 
into which it is divided deal severally with ‘Household Carpentry 
and Joinery,” “Ornamental and Constructive Carpentry,” and 
“Household Building Art and Practice.” Each operation, as far as 
is practicable, is illustrated by engravings, which show the tool em- 
ployed, and, when necessary, the position of the hands. The work is 
of the first utility; nor is its considerable bulk, the vast variety of 
the topics handled being taken into account, a real objection. 








King’s Mountain and its Heroes. By Lyman C. Draper, LL.D 
(P. G. Thompson, Cincinnati; Sampson Low and Co., London.)-—It 
is just possible that every English reader may not know that King’s 
Mountain is in South Carolina, and that the “ Whigs” and “ Tories” 
fought a battle there, with some twelve hundred combatants on each 
side, which had the result of much furthering the cause of Independ- 
ence in those parts. Dr. Draper has taken, it is evident, vast pains 
in collecting the materials for this volume, a stout octavo of six 
hundred pages and more (he has, he tells us, materials for ten more 
of the same kind). Every particular that could be found about the 
combatants is here set forth, very much, doubtless, to the interest of 
local readers, to whom these books are as “ Peerages,’’ “ Genea- 
logies,” and so forth, to us. To find an ancestor who fought at King’s 








Monntain is, we suppose, to a South Carolinian much the same as it 
is to be able to claim relationship with some knight who appears on 
the Roll of Battle Abbey. 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain (Samuel L. 
Clemens). (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Clemens’ “Tale for Young 
People of all Ages” is an ingenious idea, which has been well worked 
out. Edward, Prince of Wales, afterwards Edward VI., makes 
acquaintance with a certain ragged lad, Tom Canty, who is peeping 
in through the bars of the gateway. The two are very much alike ; 
they change clothes. Tom makes a passably good prince, though he 
perplexes all about him by the habits of a changeling. The Prince 
has a more valuable experience, for he sees something of the life of 
the people as it really is. The ceremonial which surrounds the 
pseudo-Prince (somewhat exaggerated, we fancy, for it is more like 
Spanish than English etiquette), and the miseries which the pseudo- 
beggar encounters, make a contrast both humorous and pathetic, 
and consequently very effective. There is an abundance of illustra- 
tions, spirited enough, though in a somewhat conventional way. 

The Festus Birthday Book (Longmans) sufficiently proclaims 
its contents by its title-page. Mr. Bailey’s poem, which few 
people, we fear, read now-a-days, is well suited for the purpose of 
such a volume as this. It contains many fine thoughts and weighty 
sentences, which do not suffer materially by being detached from 
their context. It is quite possible, indeed, that for many readers the 
poet appears to more advantage when thus presented to them, than 
in the somewhat formidable shape of Festus, as it is in its integrity. 

New Epirions.—Memoir of Henry Venn, B.D., by William Knight, 
M.A. (Seeleys), appears in a new edition. It has been revised, com- 
pressed in some parts, and enlarged in others. A striking portrait is 
prefixed, and the appendix now contains Mr. Venn’s suggestions to 
the Ritual Commission, of which he was a member. A Sketch of the 
Public Career of Lord Beaconsfield, by F. A. Hyndman. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.) Dreamthorp: a Book of Essays written in the Country, 
by Alexander Smith (W. R. Mitchell and Co., Edinburgh).—A 
History of English Literature for Junior Classes, by Frederick A. 
Laing. (C. Collins, Sons, and Co.) Dr. A. B. Grosart writes a 
Memorial Introduction to a reprint of Meditations and Disquisitions 
upon Certain Psalms, by Sir R. Baker, Knight (C. Higham.)—Sir R. 
Baker, who is well known to students of history for his Chronicle of 
the Kings of England, died in 1644. We have also a reprint, in exact 
fac-simile, of Sir Thomas Linacre’s Translation of “ 











Galen de Tempera- 





mentis,’ with an Introduction by F. I. Payne, M.D. (Macmillan 
and Bowes, — 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


ae SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
DAILY, from 10 to 5. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 
6d. On Saturday and Monday evenings, from 7 to 9; 
admission, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

5 Pall Mall East. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, hee Chief Justice of England, aie 
C.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,, Q.C., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 
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G ROSVENOR GALLERY. 
J 


VROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 
J EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 
OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 
Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 
the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the first 
of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 


Admission, ls; Season Tickets, 5s. 
j 

ROBT. ROBERTS & CO.’S CELEBRATED TEAS. an we 
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Anglers’ Evenings, 2nd series, cr 8v0_ ........+- 
Bain (A.), John Stuart Mill: a Criticism, cr 8v0 
Bain (A.), James Mill: a Biography, cr 8vo 
Balfour (W.), Clinical Lectures on the Heart, 8vo.. 
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Marryatt (F.), Phyllida, 3 vols. cr 8V0............000cc000 White) 31/6 
Maxwell (E. H.), Griffin, Ahoy! a Yacht Cruise, 8vo 
Mill (J. 8.), Auguste Comte and Positivism, 3rd edition, 8vo ......... (Triibner 
Motley (J. L.), Rise of the Dutch Republic, new edition, er 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Musurus (Pasha), Dante’s Inferno, in Greek, 8vo......... (Williams & Norgate) 
My Mother and I, by the Author of “ John Halifax,” cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 6,0 
Nine Years Old, new edition, 12m0 ...............:ccceeseeseeeeeeees i 

oie fe: » Pele On Board a Union Steamer, 8vo. 

Oliver (S. P.), On and Off Duty, 4to.. one 
Payn (Jas.), Family Scapegrace, new edition, ‘mo. 
Payn (Jas.), Mick Abbey, new edition, 12mo 
Perry (W. C.), Greek and Roman —* e, 4to 

Pulpit Commentary (Leviticus), roy 8V0......+0...6 
Quixote’s Baby in Ireland, 12mo 
Robinson (P.), Noah’s Ark ; or, Mornings in the Zoo, er 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 12,6 
Roby (T.), Traditions of Lancashire, 2 vols. cr 8vo............ Se a 36 
Roebuck (Thos.), Laskari Dictionary, 12mo .......... ee 

Russell (J. M.), History of Maidstone, 8vo ..... 
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Troup (G.), Life of, cr 8vo_ ...... & Wallace) 3/0 
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bye os —Messrs. LIBERTY and CO. have sub- 
mitted to our inspection a new material for bedroom 
| curtains and furniture, for which we venture to predict a 
LIBERTY’S | great success. It is neither a cretonne nor a chintz, but 
is remarkably soft, without being flimsy, and it falls into 
very graceful folds in consequence. It most resembles a 
stuff called ‘‘chale,’’ used, we do not care to say how 
many years ago, for ladies’ dresses. It is printed with 
Oriental designs, in a variety of tints and shades, most 
tastefully combined. There are as yet but three patterns, 
called respectively Lahore, Mirzapore, and Arungabad. 
The first, although a good design, hardly covers the 
material sufficiently. Of the other two, it is not too much 
to say that they are simply exquisite, more especially the 
Mirzapore, of which there are no less than eight different 
varieties. We have ourselves made up some curtains of a 
blue combination of this to hang in a room, the prevailing 
colour of which is amber, and we can speak to the very 
| charming effect produced. We only add that the price of 
tLe material in question (nearly a yard wide) is very 
| low.—Queen. 
| All Ealioens Post Free 
| eee gy! AR 


ART 


FABRICS. 


sT ORES, 
220 REGENT STREET 





FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 


JAPAN ESE From 153 per piece. 
WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
L E A T H E R Artistic and Inexpensive. 
PAPERS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
APOLLINARIS. 


290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“A household luxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


Sanitary Record. 





ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





“The Best Natural Aperient Wi rater.’ 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL aoa: 
“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.’ 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors ’V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
ggg AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 


&e. 

The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2a per bottle. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


FRAU FROHMANN, 


and other Stories. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


“Mr. Trollope is best known by his long novels, yet we are dis- 
posed to think that no better work was ever turned out by this 
experienced craftsman than is found in several of his shorter stories, 
and we welcome with special pleasure the volume just published. 
We have often wondered why ‘ Frau Frohmann’ was not published in 
complete form. It is not only a charmingly picturesque story of 
life in the Brennenthal, and rich in clever character-sketches, but as 
a forcible and telling lesson in political economy, it is worthy to be 
compared with Miss Martineau’s tales illustrative of the same 
science.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


“ The perplexities and mortifications of good Frau Frohmann, who: 
is tormented by her advisers, by her old-world honesty, and by the 
march of time, are well handled, while the woodland setting of the 
Tyrolese inn makes a pretty picture.”—Atheneum. 


“They are all delightfully written; full of humour and point. In 
the whole category of modern fiction, there could scarcely be found a 
more genuinely humorous tale than ‘ Christmas at Thompson Hall.’” 

—Scotsman, 

“ Pleasant, genial tales.”—Daily News. 


“They are lively, humorous, and entertaining, and pervaded by a 


wholesome tone.”’—Record. 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW WORKS. 


January 25th will be published, in 2 vols, 8vo, a New and Important Work by 
the Author of ‘* The Life of George the Fourth.” 


A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE from the 
RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CONNECTION with the PATENT 
THEATRES. By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ The Life of George the 
Fourth,” “ The Life of David Garrick,’’ &c. 

Just ready, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece and Vignette, a New Work of Travel. 

PALMS and TEMPLES. By Julian B. Arnold. 

Shortly, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN AFRICA, and 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By CHARLES 
pu VAL, late of ‘‘ The Carbineers ;”’ Attacé to the Staff of Garrison Com- 
mandant; and Editor of the ‘News of the Camp,” during the investment 
of Pretoria. 

Now ready, with Twelve —— Illustrations, a NEW WORK on COACHES 

and COACHING, price 10s 6d. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS. By Martin E. Haworth, late Captain 
60th Rifles, Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger, M.F.H., Author of the 
** Silver wer 


ow ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 103s 6d. 


MY JOURNEY to MEDINAH: being a Description of the 
Mohammedan Pilgrimage to Medinah. By Joun F. Keane (Hajj Mohammed 
Awin), Author of ‘‘ Six Months in Meccah.”’ 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BEST FOR HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of ‘* Dennis Donne,” *‘ Eyre of Blendon,” &c. 3 vols, 


CYNTHIA: a Story of Two Lovers. By a New Writer. 


2 vols 


DANDY. By Jean Middlemass, Author of ‘‘ Sackcloth and 


Broadcloth,” &c, 3 vols. 


The DUKE’S SWEETHEART. By Richard Dowli 
Author of ‘‘ The Mystery of Killard,’’ ‘‘ The Husband’s Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 
** Of its fascination as a romance there can be no question, and we strongly 
advise all our readers to procure it without delay.’ —Morning Post. 


LADY GLENDONWYN. By James Grant, Author of 


‘The Romance of War,” ‘‘ The Cameronians,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COSTLY HERITAGE. By Alice O'Hanlon, Author of 


** Horace McLean,”’ &. 3 vols. 


GERALDINE’S REVENGE. By M. A. Bulpitt. 1 vol. 
LADY FLORA MONTAGU. By E. C. Bullpitt. 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES ARE THE BEST 
TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


67 REGENT STREET 
(Next door to St. James’s Hall), 
AGENT FOR THE COMPANY, 


Has the —— Stock in England, including the PRIZE-MEDAL WATCHES 
PARIS, SYDNEY, PHILADELPHIA, and MELBOURNE. 


In ieata Silver Cases from £2 10s, and in 18-Carat Gold Cases, 
from £8 8s, 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
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FOREIGN LADY, of Liberal Views, 
SEEKS a HOME in a Cultivated Family, in 
return for teaching French and German, References 
iven and required.—Apply by letter to ** X.,’” Russell 
ouse, Tavistock Square. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
January 19th. Pupils are prepared for the Oxford 
Local "Examinations. For Prospectus and further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—Tho Rev. G. F. 
WBIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 
and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the 
Classical or Modern Sides of the Public Schools, © 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, COMPOSITION and READ- 
ING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some time 
disengaged on Monday and Thursday mornings for 
Lectures, or Practice-Classes in hools, Miss 
Drewry would also read with Private Pupils.—143 
King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ALVERN OLLEGE. 














COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM commences on FRIDAY, 
January 27th. 

Entrance Examination on January 26th. 

For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, 
Esq., Secretary. 


ORTHING, Sussex, established 
1864.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resident Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. References to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M.A., 
Worthing, Dr. Tkes. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond., 45 
Gresham Road, S.W.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 


BILLING, Westbury House. A eee 
SCIENTIFIC 


RELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

‘A Class in all the Subjects (including practical work) 
for this Examination, will begin in January at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital and College, and will be 
continued till the Examinations in July. The Class 
is open to Candidates who are not Students of the 
Hospital as well as to Students. 

Borany.—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., Christ’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

ZooLocy.—Norman Moore, M.D., St. Cath.’s Coll. 
Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the 
Hospital. 

CuemistRY.—H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
Demonstrator of Chemistry. 

Puysics.—Frederick Womack, B.Se. (London), 
Demonstrator of Physics to the Hospital. 

Fee for the whole Course (including chemicals), to 
Students of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application per- 
sonally or by letter to the WARDEN, the College, 











St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. A handbook 
forwarded on application. 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction 
of the Students, surrounds the College, with which it 
is in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 


5300 Acres. 
PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke or Marteorovas, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Ear. or Ducre, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Ear. BaTuHurRSsT. 
The Right Hon, Sir Micuaex EK. Hicks-Beacu, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieut..Col. R. Nicet F. Kryascorte, C.B., M.P. 
GrorGE T. J. SoTHERON-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
AmBrose L. GopparD, Esq. 

Epwarp Bow ty, Esq. 

WILLIAM JOHN Epmonps, Esq. 

Major T. W. CHESTER Master, M.P. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

_ NEXT SESSION kegins JANUARY 3lst. 
 laleai INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Stndents, not exceeding 50, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1882. Candi- 
dates for admission must, on the Ist July, 1882, be 
over 17 and under 21 years of age, and must give 
satisfactory proof of their having received a fair 
general education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indian Public Works Department 
tor competition among the Students entering the Col- 
lege in September, 1882, at the termination of their 
prescribed three years’ College course—that is, in the 
summer of 1885. The Secretary of State for India 
will farther offer two appointments in the Indian 
Telegraph Department among the same Students 
after two years’ course of study—that is, in the sum- 
mer of 1884. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
3.W. ; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

A JULAND DANVERS. 
India Office, 4th November, 1881. 





CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTERSHIP, 


HE GOVERNORS, under the Pate’s 
Grammar School and Hospital Charity Scheme 
(1881), give Notice that they intend to proceed to the 
ELECTION of a HEAD MASTER on the 8th of 
FEBRUARY, 1882. 


1,—The existing School buildings comprise a Resid- 
ence for the Master, and accommodation for about 
Thirty Boarders and Three Hundred Day Scholars, 
and the Scheme contemplates the improvement and 
extension of such buildings. The School at pre- 
sent consists of Twenty-four Day Scholars, and no 
Boarders. In past years it has had about Three 
Hundred Scholars, some Fifty being Boarders. 


2.—The Head Master will occupy the School-house 
rent free, and receive a stipend of £150 a year, with 
a capitation fee, at present fixed at £3 per head for 
the first hundred scholars, £4 per head for the second 
hundred, and £5 per head beyond that number. He 
will also be at liberty to take Boarders to the extent 
of the accommodation provided. The scale of capi- 
tation fees and the regulations as to Boarders are, 
however, subject to certain restrictions, and to revi- 
sion from time to time by the Governors. 


3.—The Head Master must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom. The curriculum 
of the Scheme is that usual in Schools of the Second 
Grade, Greek and a second Modern Language being 
optional subjects. Religious instruction in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Church of England is 
(under certain restrictions) to be given in the school. 


4.—Applications will not be received after the 30th 
January, 1882. They should be on foolscap paper, in 
the Candidate’s own writing, and accompanied by 
copies of testimonials, which (unless printed) should 
be on the same-sized paper. They should state the 
Candidate’s age, whether he is married or single, and 
when he would be free to undertake the duties of the 
Mastership. Each application should be enclosed, 
with any accompanying papers, in one foolscap 
envelope, and be sent by post, addressed to ‘** The 
Honorary Secretary to the Governors of the Grammar 
ae Cheltenham,” and endorsed ‘* Head Master- 
ship.” 

5.—Prints of the Scheme (of the details of which 
every Candidate will be deemed to have notice) may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printers, or, after the 
30th December, 1881, upon written application to the 
Honorary Secretary, accompanied by a stamped and 
directed foolscap envelope. No other communication 
should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary by 
any Candidate. 


6.—The selected Candidate will be required to make 
the Declaration set forth in the Scheme, and to enter 
into a written agreement with the Governors. 


Cheltenham, 14th December, 1881. 


i aad” UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


Appointments are about to be made by the Council 
to Examinerships in the following Subjects :—1, 
Classies ; 2, Philosophy; 3, Political Economy; 4, 
English Language and Literature; 5, French; 6, 
German; 7, Mathematics; 8, Eugineering; 9, 
Physies ; 10, Chemistry ; 11, Physiology ; 12, Zoology ; 
13, Botany; 14, Geology and Pa'xontology. The 
Appointments are made for a term of three years, and 
Candidates are at liberty to offer themselves for the 
Examinership in more than one subject. Applica. 
tions of Candidates must be made on or before 
February Ist, 1882. Information as to duties, 
stipends, &c., may be had on application to the 
Registrar. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice-Chancellor. 
R. ADAMSON, Registrar. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
§.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of 
people, and besides Delhi and:its suburbs, occupies 
forty towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 861 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,668 cases, with an agsregate of 
21,857 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 


Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by the Rev. J. STUART JACKSON, 
Barnby Rectory, Beccles, Suffolk. 

OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—These remedies are unequalled 
throughout the world for bad legs, wounds, foul 
sores, and ulcers. Used according to directions 
given with them, there is no wound, bad leg, or 
ulcerous sore, however obstinate or long standing, 
but will yield to their healing and curative properties. 
Many poor sufferers who have been patients in 
the large hospitals under the care of eminent 
surgeons, and have derived little or no benefit from 
their treatment, have been thoroughly cured by 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. For glandular 
swellings, tumours, scurvy, and diseases of the skin, 
there is nothing that can be used with so much bene- 
fit. In fact, in the worst forms of disease, dependent 
upon the condition of the blood, these medicines, 
used conjointly, are irresistible. 


























HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subzeribed one ... £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up ... oe one eee aos 
Life Funds, in Spec‘al Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed “a “2 «- _ 660,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,000,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 








ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGEBRBD’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £249,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


1 Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882. 


HE XIXtu CENTURY BUILDING 
SOCIETY, 

ADELAIDE PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 
DirEctors—Henry Waldemar Lawrence (Chairman), 

Mark H. Judge, Director Artisans’, Labourers’, 

and General Dwellings Company (Deputy-Chair- 

man), F. H. A. Hardeastle, Eliza Orme, George 

Palmer, M.P., Mary E. Richardson (Member of the 

School Board for London), and Henry Ratt. 

This Society affords the means of investing money 
in large or small sums with complete safety at good 
interest. Shares £10 each. Interest 5 per cent., 
paid half-yearly. Deposits received at 4 per cent. 
Withdrawal up to £10 at three days’ notice. Pro- 
spectus free of 

FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 18351. 

IRK BECK BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 








LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years, — 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, hiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Uhemists and Perfamers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


READING CASES F OR THE SPECTATOR 
Price 23 each. 
CASES FOR BIN DIN G, 
Price 23 each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, | Wellington Street, Strand. 
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THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


DIRECTORS, 

CHARLES JAMES HEATH, Esq. 
FRANCIS J. pace elgg ob nn. 
DONALD LARNACH 

DANIEL ME INERTZHAGEN, Esq. 
GEO. GARDEN NICOL, Esq. 
FREDERICK RODEWALD, Esq. 


WILLIAM R. ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 

Sir WM. J. W. BAYNES, Bart. 

WILLIAM BIRD, Esq 

DELABERE P. RLAINE, Esq. 

WILLIAM BLOUNT, Esq. 

FRANCIS BOYKETT, Esq. 

ALEXANDER H. GOSCHEN, Esq. | ROBERT RYRIE, Es 

The Right Hon. Lord HARLECH. HENRY WM. SEGELCKR, Esq. 
GENERAL MAnaGER—W, F. NARRAWAY. 





BRT OID. on oecccssescrenssanees 5 Princes Street, Mansion House ....... se. W.F. Narraway, Manager. 

COUNTRY DEPARTMENT... 5 Princes Street, Mansion House ... ... F.K. Hewitt, Manager. 
PALL MALL BRANCH a lf. I eee R. G. Barctay, Manager. 
CHANCERY LANE BRANCH... 124 parm A ee sis Maciset, Tsk oe = as Manager. 
. z Charterhouse St attle Market ington,. Joun Law Manager. 
CHARTERHOUSE ST. BRANC cu i and Foreign Cattle Market, Deptford femene = F. Rutrer,Snb- Manager. 
SOUTHWARK BRANOCB............ 28 Borough High Street ...............00006 . 8. MINSON, Manager. 
PADDINGTON BRANCH ......... 2 Craven Road, Eastbourne Terrace “i L. Surron, Manager. 





SecreTary—EDWARD CLODD. 
Tue Capital of the Bank is £4,000,000, in 80,000 Shares of £50 each, The sum of £15 has been paid on each 
Share, and the present Paid-up Cz upital of the Company is £1,200,000, 

The Guarantee Fund amounts to £585,833 16s 3d. 

Current Accounts are kept agreeably to the enstom of London Bankers. 

Persons keeping Current Accounts with the Bank can Transfer to a Deposit Account any portion of their 
Balance, upon which Interest at the current rate of the day wil! be allowed. 

Sums of £10 and upwards are received on deposit at interest from persons not customers, either at seven 
days’ notice, or for fixed periods, as may be agreed upon. 

The Agency of Joint-Stock Banks, ‘Private Bankers, and Foreign Banks undertaken, 

Investments in, and Sales of, all descr iptions of British and Foreign Securities, Bullion, Specie, &c., 
effected. 

Ciren'ar Notes are issued free of charge for the use of Travellers, payable in the principal Towns on the 
Continent of Europe, and in the Chief Commercial Cities of the World. Letters of Credit are also granted 
on the same places. They may be obtained at the Head Office, Princes Street, Mansion House, or at the 
Branches, 

Dividends on English and Foreign Funds, or on Railway and other Shares and Debentures payable in 
this Country, received without charge to Customers. 





EIGHTY - NINTH REPORT 
OF 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 


Presented to the Shareholders at the General Meeting held at the Head Office of the Company in 
Princes Street, Mansion House, on Thursday, January 19th, 1882. 
The Directors beg to present to the Shareholders the annexed statement of the Liabilities and Assets of 
the Bank and of the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year ended on the 3ist ult. 
After providing for rebate of Interest on Bills discounted not yet due, and crediting the Guarantee Fund 
with £8,637 10s 6d for six months’ Interest, a net Profit has been realised of £133,737 6s 3d. 
his amount has been appropriated as follows, viz. 
& 0 in payment of the Dividend at the rate of I5 per centum per annum on £1,200,000, 
the paid-up Capital of the Bank. 


90, 


24,000 0 0 in payment of a Bonus of @s per Share on 80,000 Shares, 
18,375 0 0 in reduction to 90 per cent., in accordance with the Resolution of the General 
Meeting of January 19th, 1865, of £209,000 Consols purchased since the last 
Meeting. 
1,362 6 3 Balance transferred to the credit of the Guarantee Fund. 





£133,737 6 
The Guarantee Fund Account, with its acerned Interest, now stands at £535,8 
Tae following Directors retire by rotation under the provisions of the Deed f 
WILiIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esy., 
WILLIAM Birp, Esq., 
DeELABERE P. Briaine, Esq., 
ALEXANDER HeEuN GOSCHEN, 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Dividend and Bouus, free from Income-tax, will be payable on and after Friday, the 20th inst. 
DONALD L: ARNACH, Chairman. 
ROBERT RYRIE, Deputy-Chairman, 


33 163 3d. 
Settlement, viz. :— 
and 

Esq. 


5 Princes Street, E.C., January 17th, 1882. 


Dr. LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, DECEMBER = 1881. 
To Capital paid-up, viz., 80,000 Shares at £15 per Share ove eee eee £1,200,000 0 
584,471 10 


+, Amount of the Guarantee Fund ... 
>, Amount due by the Bank on Current Accounts, Der posit Recei pts, Cire al: ur Notes, &e. 
sy Acceptances 


i 3,667, ‘995 5 5 
2,187,020 10 


&osIoo 











, Rebate of Interest on Bills : Discounte d, not yet t due, earried to ‘New Account 17,585 8 
99 > Amount of Net Profit for the Half- year ended December 31st, including £17, ay ‘10s 10d, 
balance of Profit and Loss Account, June 30th £1: 737 
Less Amount transferred to GOVERNMENT STOCK ACcou NT. 18, 375 9 3 
-—— 115,362 6 3 
£17,772,485 0 7 
By = overnment Stock, valued in accordance with the resolution passed by the General Meet- Cr. 
g of Shareholders, on January 19th, 1865, viz. :— 

£2,000,000 C onsols, taken at 90. - . £1,800,000 0 0 
» Cash in hi ind and at the Bank of England 1,975,140 0 4 


11,651,054 9 10 
2,187,020 10 5 
159,220 0 0 


3ills discounted, Loans, and other Securities—Money at call included. 
, Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra 
, Freeheld Premises, Building:, Furniture, &c., at Head Of fice and Branches. 
£17,772,485 0 7 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3lst, 1881. 
Directors’ Remune wail Super- 


Dr. 
To Current Expenses, Proportion of Building Expenses, 





annuation Allowance Fund, Income-tax, &c. s . £02,851 14 5 
, Rebate of Interest on Bills Dise munted, not ye ‘t due, carried to New Account.. ove 17,585 8 4 
», Six Months’ Interest on the Guarantee Fund, at 3 per ceut. per annum 8 3637 10 6 
;, Dividend Account for the payment of Ha'f-a-year’s D.vidend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
annum upon £1,200,000, amount of paid-up Capital on 80,000 Shares... : ; + 90,000 0 0 
s» Ditto for the pay ment of a Bonus of 6s per Share on 80,000 Shares eS 24,000 0 0 
», Amount transferred to the Credit of GoVERNMENT Stock Acc OuUNT, in " orier to reduce to 
90 per cent. the £200,000 Consols, recently ong chased... is ‘ . 18,375 0 0 
>», Amount carried to the Guarantee Fund s oes mas aes 1,362 6 3 
£212,811 9 6 6 
By Amount of Gross Profit for the Half- year enc ded December 31st, including £17,586 103 104, Cr. 
balauvce of Profit and Loss Account, June 30th, and after waking provisi on for Bad and 
Doubtful Debts : cee vd ce ones a . £212,811 19 6 
" £212,811 19 6 
GUARANTEE FUND ACCOUNT. 
DECEMBER 21st, 1881. 
Dr. To present Amount... ove = : =n ei oa £585,833 16 3 
£585,833 16 3 
Cr. 
By Amount on the 30th June, 1851 _ a ina .. £575,833 19 6 
»» Six Months’ Interest on the Guarantee Fand, a at 3 per cent, “per annum oo ., 0 we we—« 8,687 10 6 
» Balance ef undivided Profit... - ces aebl ese. nec: one 


£585,838 16 3 








| eves & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


Ae 
Malan SERVED a 





POTTED MEATS; also, 





ESSENCE of BEEF, F, BEEF TEA, 


PoRtLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





en for hie 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


") Gold Meda, Paris, 1878. 


| 





_ First Award 
= Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; — Feranoee 


Fis CARAC ACAS COCOA. 
“A most ae and valuable 
| ar ticle. Standard, 
“PURE COCOA. “ONLY. 
RYS COCOA EXTRACT, 
ee ered. pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 


F.1.0., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 


 teieciaianial FROM FIRE. 
_ AND MAY’S 


FRY’ 8! 





COCOA 





ATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition, the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit, for their OLD IRISH WHISKY, by a Special 
Jury, after the fullest examination confirmed by a 
Government analysis. Quotations on application to 
DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Dis- 
tilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beau- 
fort Buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB'S _ 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- a BUILDINGS, 
LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOT T’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1a. 





OXFORD ST., 
W. 


asical ame AL, 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box. 


REMARKABLE, VERY Beesee SOEs 
INDEED, are the EFFECT: 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC ‘SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Hxeellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by C emists, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE 


ELIOT. 
Etched by Paut Rason, from the Drawing by F. W. Burton, 
Director of the National Gallery. The only Authentic Portrait of the Author of ‘* Romola.” 
On Vellum, £5 5s; on Japanese Paper, £3 3s. 
«A dignified and expressive record of how she appeared in the well-remembered drawing-room by 


Regent’s Park...... Mr. Paul Rajon, always happy in the treatment of heads, has made an etching of this 
portrait, felicitously preserving the significance of the original,””—Times, 





SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL 





WHISKY. 











ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CAUTION .—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





NELSON'S 
“BLANC MANGE,” 
ALMOND, LEMON, AND VANILLA FLAVOUR, 





READY FOR USE. IN TINS 1s EACH. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
M A G N E S | A s Gomtiokionn Latin Gnitiven, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALID S. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.’ 
British MEDICAL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


HE CAMBRIDGE EXAMINER. | 
Published 15th of every month, except July and | 
August. Papers for the use of Students preparing } 
for the Junior, Senior, Higher, Local, and Teachers’ | Parsonage (and Plan); Ventilating Fans, St. Hilda 
Cambridge Examinations. Correspondence Class by | Colliery ; Schools, Bromsgrove ; and Statue of Eve— 
highly certificated Teachers in connection with the | Bartolozzi—The  Earlies Parthenon—Building in 
paper. Post free, 53 6d per annum ; specimen copy, 7d. | Vienna—Protestant Cemetery oison 
genta : EpwarpD STanrorp, j ies 


FOR | 


OLD 





DESTRUCTION of MADRAS HAR- 


: BOUR.—See the’BUILDER (4d, by post 44d); 
Views of the Pulpit, Great. Yarmouth ; Little Hereford 


55 Charing Cross, | ing, &.—N sc Sty lew 
} | c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 
Cambridge: MacmILian and Bowes. iia ai . ig 


tome—Lead Poison. | 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. 


CasHEL Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 


Strange Chapman. By W. 


MarsHa ct, B.A., Author of “ Monsell Digby.” 


The Silver Link. By Mrs. 


Hovstovun, Author of ** Recommended to Mercy.’”* 


Time and Chance. By Mrs. 


Tom KEtiy. Seconp Epition. 


Thistledown Lodge. By M. A. 


Pact, Author of “ Tim's Troubles,” &c. 
[Neat week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


COMPRISING AN ANALYSIS OF REASON AND 
THE RATIONALE OF LOVE. 


By P. F. FITZGERALD. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


Now ready, Second Edition, 33 6d. 
HODGSON’S ERRORS IN THE USE 
OF ENGLISH. 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 





THE HANDBOOK OF THE FARM 
SERIES. 
Edited by J. CHALMERS MORTON, 

Now ready, price Half-a-crown, the Second Volume, 
THE LIVE STOCK OF THE FARM. 
By SEVERAL WRITERS. 

The CHEMISTRY of the FARM, by R.Warineton, 
F.C.8., is the First Volume, also price Half-a-crown. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 
8, 9, 10 Bouverie Street. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A 
Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., 
F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 
sondon: C. MitcHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready, 53rd Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW. 
LEDGE. ByalLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London : Stmpxiy, MARSHALL, and Co. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 
I 
n | 








No. 268, for FEBRUARY, price ls. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. Fortune’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne. Chaps. 

2. A SEVENTEENTH CentTURY WortHy—Sir Sow 
Harcourt. By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. 

3. Tae Great Discovery aT THEBES. By Rev. W. 
J. Loftie. 

4, Toe Frencu Detection Potice. By M. Laing 
Meason. 


DAMM 


© 


) 


PDNIHM ah OP 


Poem. 

Tue Stace as Ir Is. 
EMIGRATION FOR WomeEN. By Adelaide Ross. 
Rossetti's New Poems. By J. A. Symonds. 

. THe INDUSTRIES OF THE Unitep Statesin RELA- 
TION TO THE Tarrrr. By the Right Hon. Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

MacmILLan and Co., London. 

+ igs QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 305, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Tue Revisep EnGiisH VERSION OF THE New 

TESTAMENT. 

AMERICAN POLITICS AND PARTIES. 

Srr CHARLES LYELL. 

THE Jacosin CONQUEST. 

Darwin ON EARTH-WORMS. 

THE COMTE DE MONTLOSIER. 

FISHES AND THEIR Hasirs. 

Tue Lreerat Work oF Two YFARS 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

TMNHE BDINBURGH REVIEW, 
for JANUARY, was published on SATUR- 
DAY LAST, 


ConTENTS. 
Tatne’s CONQUEST OF THE JACOBINS 
Movern [Taian Porets—Cossa and CARDUCCI. 
THE Lire or Mr. Convey. 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE Power. 
TUNIS AND CARTHAGE. 
IRISH DISCONTENT. 
ANCIENT ANIMALS OF SouTH AMERICA. 
. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 
9, THE BONAPARTES. 
10. Du CuHatLivu’s Layp OF THE MripyicHt Sun. 
ll. A WaiG Retort. 


> 7 Hm Oo NS bt 





OO 3 


Edinburgh: A. and 


| London: Longmans and Co. 
| C. Brack. 
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DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 
THE EARLDOM OF MAR. 


IN SUNSHINE AND SHADE DURING FIVE 
HUNDRED YEARS. 


BY THE LATE 
ALEXANDER, EARL OF CRAWFORD 
AND BALCARRES, 


Now ready, Second Edition, price Ss 6d, 
ERRORS IN THE USE OF 
ENGLISH. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM B. HODGSON, LL.D., 
Fellow of the College of Preceptors, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 


“‘Those who most need such a book as Dr. 
Hodgson’s will probably be the last to look into it. 
It will certainly amuse its readers, and will probably 
teach them a good deal which they did not know, or 
at least never thought about, before.’’—Saturday 
Review. 

“*Perhaps at no period in the history of our 
language was such a work as this needed so much as 
it is at present. It would save the feelings of many 
a lover of pure English were all forced, as a pre- 
liminary exercise, simply to read Professor Hodgson’s 
collections of ‘ Errors in English.’ ”’—N.B. Daily Mail. 

** Beyond all doubt, Prof. Hodgson bas attained his 
object, viz., to set forth the merits of correctness in 
English composition by furnishing examples of the 
demerits of incorrectness—to bring home the abstract 
rule that a sentence must be lucid in order and logical 
: 1—At 





in " 

“ This little volume will surely do excellent service, 
and we strongly recommend it for the study of all.’”’ 
—Manchester Examiner. 

“This posthumous work of Dr. Hodgson's deserves 
a hearty welcome, for it is sure to do good service for 
the object it has in view.’’—Academy. 

His conversaticn, as every one who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance knows, sparkled with 
anecdote and epigram, and not a little of the lustre 
aud charm of his talk shines out of those pages.”— 
Scotsman. 

“‘The book is neither large nor expensive, but it 
contains a great amount of careful and scholarly 
criticism.’’— Aberdeen Free Press. 

“* No one who aims at a pure style of English com- 

sition should be without this book,’’—Educational 

ews, 


WORKS by Mr. W. F. SKENE, 
Historiographer-Royal for Sco:lan?, 


The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. Containing the — Poems 
attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. 
By Witiram F. Skene. With Maps and Fac- 
similes, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


The CORONATION STONE of SCOT- 
LAND. With Fac-similes and other Illustrations, 
in 1 vol. small 4to, 6s. 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 
Ancient Alban. In 3 vols., 45s, illustrated with 
Maps. I. History and Ethnology. II. Church 
and Culture. III. Land and People. 

“* Forty years ago Mr. Skene published a small his- 
torical work on the Scottish Highlands which has ever 
since been appealed to as an authority, but which has 
long been out of print. The promise of this youthful 
effort is amply fulfilled in the three weighty volumes 
of his maturer years. As a work of historical research, 
ought, in our opinion, to take a very high rank.”— 

‘imes, 


The RHIND LECTURES in ARCH ZOLOGY, 
1879 and 1880. 
Mr. JOSEPH ANDERSON. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TIMES. By JoserH ANDERSON, Keeper of the 
National Museum of the Antiquities of Scotland. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, First 
and Second Series, price 12s each. 


Mr. CHARLES LANMAN. 
RECOLLECTIONS of CURIOUS 
CHARACTERS and PLEASANT PLACES. By 
Cuartes LanmAN, Author of ‘A Summer in 
the Wilderness,’ &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 
Contents :— The Wizard of Anticosti — Forest 
Recollections—The Hunters of the Sea Elephant— 
Around Cape Horn—Montauk Point—Salmon-Fishing 
on the Jacques Cartier—The Boy-Hunter of Chicouti- 
mie—The Potomac Fishermen—Sword-Fish Fishing— 
Newfoundland-Block Island, &c. 
**It is not unpleasant to be sometimes reminded b; 
the appearance of a book of travel, written with 
reater fidelity and wider knowledge than is usually 
‘ound, hew little we know of the world and how 
large it really is. Mr. Lanman conscientiously notes 
down all that he has seen and what he knows.”— 
Saturday Review, 


Dr. JOHN BROWN. 

JOHN LEECH, and Other Papers. By 
JoHun Brown, M.D., Author of ‘** Horm Sub- 
secivz,’’ ** Rab and his Friends,” &c. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. [Now ready, 


Mr. GAIRDNER and Mr, SPEDDING. 
STUDIES in ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By Jas. SPEDDING and Jas. GaIRDNER, In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 12s. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS. 





———— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS AT MUDIE’s. 





More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past 


and Present Seasons are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of 
all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford St. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





STOCK-EXCHANGE SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
ON LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Operators in Stocks and Shares are invited to test our system, by which LArce Prorits are 
being realised at a Minimum Risk. 


Special Circulars Gratis on Application. 

READING MERCURY.—‘“‘ With most satisfactory results to their clients."——MIDLAND COUNTIES 
HERALD.—“ A considerable profit is shown in their operations."——-CATHOLIC TIMES.—“ The profits are 
practically indefinite,"——-STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER.—* Recommends itself as being both safe and 
lucrative.””—-WORCESTER HERALD.—‘*No danger of the investor getting out of his depth.”—— 
SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—“ Intending investors will do well to give them instructions.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C. 
£1,000 A? DEATH FOR £21 
YEARLY, AT AGE 31 NEXT BIRTHDAY, UNDER 


SPECIAL BONUS POLICIES. 


The Premiums of which do not exceed, and in many cases are leas than those of other offices without profits, 





They share in profits when the premiums, with 4 per cent. compound interest, amount tothe SUM ASSURED. 
FIRE INSURANCE ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. 





SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EDINBURGH :— | LONDON :— 
35 Br. ANDREW SQuaRE. 8 Kine Witi1aM Street, E.C. 





CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTES. 





10 Guineas 


eee eee - . ” 


Fou OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning) 
FIVE ,, ” (never requires tuning) 
(Studio)... aR ae wey ae - 
(Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case 
- in American Walnut Case .. 
9 in Oak Case ... ais 
“5 ss ss in Black and Gold Case 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from 





PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 
40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘* LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUN BAR, 
care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





SAUCE. 








ALL 
DR. 
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PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SON. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By Epvgar Sanperson. M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 444 pp., cloth, 2s 6d. 

«+4 model of terse, succinct narration and lucidity of arrangement...... A better 
manual than this for the higher classes in elementary schools need not be wished ; 
it is an excellent basis for the more advanced and scientific study of history.”— 
Scotsman. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise, Translated and Ertended. By J. D. Everett, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
Illustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates. Sixth 
Edition, thoroughly revised and extended, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Also, separately, in 4 parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. 
Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. 
Part II. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“ Systematically arranged, clearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental physics.”’—Suturday Review. 
“ Deschanel has long been recognised as the best school manual of experimental 
physics in the language. The present edition makes it still better than it has 
ever been before.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. By Joun 
OaitviE, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imp. 16mo, half- 
roan, 7s 6d; half-calf, 103 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. Abridged 
from the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary,’’ by the Author. Imp. 16mo, cloth, red 
edges, 28 6d; or half-roan, 3s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By Professor Everett, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural 
Philosophy,’ &c. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exer- 


cises in the Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. 
Istay Burns, D.D. Revised by the Author of ‘‘The Public School Latin 
Primer.”’ Fifth Edition, reyised. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.—KEY (to Teachers 
only), 3s 6d, 


MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and Legends of 


Ancient Greece and Rome, for Schools and Private Students. By E. M. 
Berens. Illustrated from Antique Scriptures. Cloth, 3:. 


EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. Containing 


upwards of 1,200 Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), 
selected from Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Papers, and from the 
Examination Papers of the College of Preceptors, and the Government 
Examination Papers of Pupil Teachers and Candidates for Queen’s Scholar- 
ships and Certificates. Classified and Graduated by Tuomas S. Harvey, 
F.Se., Lond. Cloth, 2s. 


KEY to EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. 


The Problems and Exercises fully worked outas they should be in an Examina- 
bo by gt i also numerous Answers to Questions on the Theory of Arithmetic. 
loth, 43 6d. 


The PROLOGUE to CHAUCER’S CANTER- 


BURY TALES. The Text Collated with the Seven Oldest MSS., with a Life 
of the Author, Grammatical, Critical, and Explanatory Notes, and Index to 
Obsolete and Difficult Words. By E, F, Wittovausy, M.D. Cloth, 1s 6d. 


PARADISE LOST. By John Milton. Book 


I., with Life of Milton and Prefatory and Explanatory Notes. By E. F. 
WitiLovexusy, M.D. Limp cloth, 10d, 


POYNTER’S SOUTH KENSINGTON 


DRAWING BOOKS. Produced under the Superintendence of E. J. Pornrer, 
R.A., and sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education. 
Freehand, Elementary. Two Books, price 6d each, 
Freehand, First Grace. Six Books, price 6d each. 
Freehand, Second Grade. Four Books, price Is each. 
Elementary Human Figure. Two Books, price 6d each, 
With Fine Cartridge Paper for Drawing on. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING BOOKS. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper 
for Drawing on. Price 3d each Number, 
A 1—2. Elementary. 
B 1—2, Simple Objects. 
C 1—2. Domestic Objects. 
D 1—2. Leaves. 
E 1—2. Plants. | 


K 1—4. Landscape. 

M 1—4. Marine. 

O 1—10. Animals. 

Q 1—4. Human Figure. 

K 1—3. Practical Geometry. 
T 1—5. Mechanical Drawing. 
Z Blank Exercise-book. 





G 1—2, Flowers. 
I 1—4, Ornaments. 
J 1—4. Trees, 


EASY STUDIES in WATER-COLOUR 


PAINTING. By R. P. Lerrcu and J. Carrow. In Three Parts, 4to, at 
1s6d. Each Part contains Three Plates in Colours, with full Instructions 
for Copying. Complete in c!oth, 6s. 


SKETCHES in WATER-COLOURS. By T. 


M. Ricnarpsoy, R. P. Lertcn, J. A. Houston, T. L. Rowzoruam, E. Dun- 
can, and J. NEEDHAM. In Three Parts, at ls 6d. Each Part contains Three 
Plates in Colours, with Full Instructions for Copying. Complete in cloth, 6s. 


Detailed Lists post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





MESSRS. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMANS’ 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 317, 
JANUARY, 1882. 8vo, 6s. 
ConrTENTS. 


TaIne’s CONQUEST OF THE JACOBINS, 
MoveERN [Taian Poets—Cossa AND CARDUCCI. 
THE LIFE OF Mr. CoBDEN. 
ELECTRO-MOTIVE POWER. 

. TUNIS AND CARTHAGE, 

IrnisH DIsconTeENT. 

. ANCIENT ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

Tue BONAPARTES. 

. Du Cuartiv’s Land OF THE MipNiGuT Sun. 
. A Wuie Retort. 


JAMES MILL: a Biography. By ALEXANDER 


Bary, LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 498, with Portrait, 53. 


JOHN STUART MILL: a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON the THIRD. 


Derived from State Records, from Unpublished Family Correspondence, and 
from Personal Testimony. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and 
Fac-similes. Vol. IV., 24s, completing the Work. 


The MARRIAGES of the BONAPARTES. 


By the Hon. D. A. BrneHam, Author of “The Siege of Paris.” Second 


Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 
RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST HALF- 


CENTURY. By Count Orss. With a Portrait of Napoleon III. and Four 
Woodcuts, from Drawings by Dr. Conneau. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


In TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her 


Lover. By M. O. W. OxrpHant, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


The MODERN NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Earn 


OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘‘Quicquid agunt homines.’’ Complete in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 23, boards, or 2s 6d, cloth. 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays, Consolatory and 


Domestic, with Some Others. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By 8. 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D. New Edition, Revised and Improved. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The FALL of the MONARCHY of CHARLES 


I., 1637-1649. By Samuet Rawson GarpineEr, LL.D. 8vo, Vols. I. and IL., 
1637-1642, 28s. 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMES 


FOX. By Grorae Orro TrEVELYAN, M.P. Cabinet Edition, being the 


Fourth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BOSCO’S COMPENDIUM of ITALIAN 


HISTORY from the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Translated aud 
Completed by J. D. Moret, LL.D. With 8 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


EUROPE. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Second Edition, with 
65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


ENGLISH POETRY and PROSE ; Illustrative 


Passages from English Authors, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Time. With References to the Editor’s ‘‘ Manual of English Literature.”’ 
Edited by THomas ARNOLD, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION, and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN; Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir J. Luszock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 8vo, Woodcuts, 
183. 


WEBB’ CELESTIAL OBJECTS for 


COMMON TELESCOPES. Fourth Editaon, Revised and Enlarged; witha 
Corrected Map of the Moon,a Chart of Mars, a Diagram of the Comet of 
1819, and 14 Woeodcuts, crown 8vo, 9s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; 


Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &. By R. A. 
Procror, B.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES; the Chronicle of 


a Year, chiefly in a Garden. By Ggorce Mitner. Second Edition, with 
Vignette on Wood. Crown 8v0, 63, 


The SMOKE DIFFICULTY CONQUERED ; 


with Observations on the Country Parson’s Grate, and other Modern Fire- 
places. By F. Epwarps, Jun. 8vo, ls. 


GREAT BRITAIN and ROME: or, Ought the 


Queen of England to hold Diplomatic Relations with the Sovereign Pontiff > 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor Caper, D.D. 8vo, price ls, [Neat week. 


rT) 
PS San oom stop 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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The Circulating Library is kept amply supplied with all Important Works of the Present and Past Seasons, and includes the most 
Recent Foreign Publications and the Newest Music. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Comprises an English and Foreign Circulating Library, provided with all the Best and Newest Literature, a Library of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, a Reference Library, Reading, Writing, and News Rooms, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, Ladies’ 
Drawing-Room, Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Smoking-Room, and all the appliances and comforts of a First-class Club. 

*,* All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts of Sub. 
scriptions; and Subscribers, at their option, may have volumes of Music, instead of Books. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
bal — ~— 





TOWN. 
HALF-YEAR. ONE YEAR. 
<CLASS. £8. a. &as. d. 
A—TWO VOLUMES. ...000........c000.sseccrssscossevee 012 0 110 
B—THREE VOLUMES ..........00000000. so Ot - . sas 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, delivered free . 140 220 
D—SIX VOLUMES do. do. . £3 ® « 3 3 0 | 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES do. GO. ......00c00e i ie eee 440 
And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. 
Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of 
the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, 





&c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to | 
introduce One Friend into the Rooms set apart for Members. | 


CLASS. 
B—TWELVE VOLUMES ....cecce....sccesccccescorsesssscescoscosooecs 









CLASS, 
H—FIVE VOLUMES 
I—NINE VOLUMES .......0... 
K—TWELVE VOLUME 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .. 
M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES ., 





Subscription N, to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per Annum. 


Subscribers I and K are entitled to all the Club privileges as above. 


Subscribers I, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 





THE DINING ROOMS. 


The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of Luncheons, afternoon Teas, and Dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 


make arrangements for Dinners to Private Parties. 


The Club Dinner, price 3s 6d, is served every evening, Sundays included, from 5.30 to 8.30 p.m. 
Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librarian, who will promptly furnish all further information 


upon application. 





SURPLUS 


Surplus Copies of important Works withdrawn from circulation for Sale at the lowest Current Prices. 


Books post free on application. 


BOOKS. 
The January List of Surplus 





THEATRICAL TICKET OFFICE. 


A Theatrical Ticket Office is now open, at which Seats can be booked in advance for all the Operas, Theatres, Concerts, &c. 
Special Terms to Subscribers to the Library. 


secured by letter or telegram. 


Seats 





GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW BOND STREET, W. 








BLACKWOOD AND _ SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


WM. 


The LAND of KHEMI. By Laurence 


OurpHANT, Author of ‘‘The Land of Gilead,’ “Lord Elgin’s Mission to 
China,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 103 6d. 


LA FONTAINE, and OTHER FRENCH 


FABULISTS. By the Rev. W. Lucas Cotirns, M.A. Being the Fourteenth 
Volume of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN- 


OF-WAR. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” 
** From the Hebrides to the Himalayas,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 25s. 


By the SAME.—THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


AT HOME in FIJI. New Edition. 


plete in 1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


LITTLE COMEDIES: OLD and NEW. By 


Juan Srvrais, Author of “ John-a-Dreams,” ‘‘ Au Accomplished Gentle- 
man,” &c. Being an Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Little Comedies,’ containing 
Seven New Pieces. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Com- 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR : a Novel. 


By E. D. Gerarp, Author of ‘‘Reata.” 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS 


ALLEN. By the Author of “‘ Post Mortem.”’ 3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 


III. 


DICK NETHERBY. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of ‘Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,’ ‘‘ Cousins,’’ ‘‘ Pauline,” 
**Troublesome Daughters,’”’ &c. Crown S8vo, 7s 6d, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


FAITH and UNFAITH. By the Author of 
“ Phyllis,” * Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
From the ACADEMY. 
*€¢ Faith and Unfaith’ is distinctly superior to three-fourths of the fiction pub- 
lished...... The incidents are of a most painfully exciting kind, and the narrative 
is bright and lively throughout.” 


POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS. 


Knox. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





By Kathleen 


[This day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOTICE._NEW STORIES. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
Will contain the First Part of a New Story, entitled, 


“DAMOCLES.” 
By the AUTHOR of “FOR PERCIVAL,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. W. SMALL. 





IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


Will Commence a Novel, entitled, 


“NO NEW THING.” 
By the AUTHOR of “MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,” 
“MATRIMONY,” &c. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by Mr. DU MAURIER. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


LoxPon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
n 





Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. ’ 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. , 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to a Six. Prospectus on application. ry : 

OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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DR. WM. SMITHS EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


The success attending the “ PRINCIPIA LATINA” and “INITIA GR.-ECA,” which practical teachers have found the easiest books 
for learning Latin and Greek, has ied to the application of the same method to the French and German Languages. There is an obvious 
advantage in a beginner learning a new language on the plan with which he is already familiar. These books combine the advantage of the 
older and more modern methods of instruction. 


ENGLISH COURSE. GREEK COURSE. 
A SCHOOL MANUAL of ENGLISH;|INITIA GR/ECA, Part I. A First Greek 


GRAMMAR. With Cop‘ous Exercises. By Dr. WM. Smiru and T. D. Hatt, Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 
M.A. 12mo, 3s 6d. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
= APPEN , ab oa 
A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for|APPENDIX to INITIA GRAECA, Part I. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, with Exercises and Questions. Bazed upon the| mening Additional Exercises and Bzamination Pagers. Imo, 2s 62. 
ve Work. .D. HALi .A. 16mo, ls. T 2 ny a < 
a ae eee INITIA GRJECA, Part II. <A Reading Book, 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH COMPOSIT ION, Sears ee Ean Aneodotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
with Copious Illustrations and Practical Exercises, By T. D. Hati, M.A. ” oe 
12mo, 38 6a. INITIA GRAZCA, Part IT. Prose Composi- 


tion, containing the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises, 


A PRIMARY HISTORY of BRITAIN, for| 0,3: 6a. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Edited by Witt1am Smiru, D.C.L. and LL.D. The ST UDENT'S GREE K ( tRAMMAR. By 


ideatians Professor Curtivs. Edited by Wm. Smiru, D.C.L. Post 8vo, 63, 

1 NTT | ae, XT T(). - = 

A SCHOOL MANUAL of MODERN GEO-| 4 sMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 
GRAPHY, PHYSICAL and POLITICAL. By Joun Ricnarpson, M.A. o 

Post 8vo, 5s, 


the above Work. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


from the above Work. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


GRAPHY, for Schools and Young Person:, By Joun Ricuarpson, M.A, te " oe 
16mo, 2s 61, PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, 


and Part of the Phaedo. With Notes and Introdu:tions. 12mo, 33 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. tS eee ea, 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First French LATIN COURSE. 
Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 12mo, The YO UNG BEGIN NE R’S FI RST LATIN 


3s 6d, ss Ae 
BOOK. Containing the Rudiments of Grammar, Easy Grammatical Questions 


and Exercises, with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping-st Principis 
APPENDIX to FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part}  Citina, Part, for Young Children. 12m0,2, 


I, Containing Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. 12mo, 2s 6d. . i = ats 
z . |The YOUNG BEGINNER'S SECOND LATIN 
FREN CH PRINCIPIA, Part IL. A Reading BOOK. Containing an easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analysis of the 


= i : ; Sentences, Notes, and a Dictionary. Being a Stepping-stone to Principia 
Book, containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Latina, Part I1., for Young Children. 12mo, 2s. 


Scenes from the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, 


and copious Etymological Dictionary, 12mo, 4361, PRINCIPI A iy ATINA Part I A First Latin 
4 4 a 9 « . 4 x 
The STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR - 4 tame Se at Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 


Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Language. By C. Heron. = this ove age of the — —— a are poi so 
aa - Fe ae eae st Svo. 75 6 oth as in the ordinary Grammars and as in the Public-School Primer, together 
Way. With Introduction by M, Lirrrt. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. with the corresponding Exereises, 


A SMALLER GRAMMAR of the FRENCH| APPENDIX to PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
- i ; ” Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. By Wm. Smira, D.C.L. 
LANGUAGE. For the Middle and Lower Forms, Abridged from the | jymo, 2s 61. 


above. 12mo, 3s 6d. — 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part II. A Reading 
GERMAN COURSE. Book. ~ rome to Ancient, ty ren ck Geography, Roman Anti 
+ - ° quities, and History. With Notes and a Dictionary, 12mo, 3s 6d, 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. <A First we . " ie 
German Course, containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and | PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IIL. A Poetry 


Vocabularies. 12mo, 33 6d. Book. 1. Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Eclozgw Ovidianw. 3, 


Prosody and Metre. 4, First Latin Verse Book. 1l2mo, 33 61. 
a e 
GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part Il. A Reading} ,, SINCIPIA LATINA. P Iv 7 
Book, containing Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and | I R - 4 f N hy art \ . I rose 


. “ . ‘ P ‘ :) siti 1g $y . wi 7 > " ati ly " 
Scenes from the History of Germany, With Grammatical Questions, Notes, Composition. Rules of Syntax, with Example 3, Explanations of Synonyms 
ees : a and Exercises on the Syntax, 1l2mo, 3s 61. 
and Dictionary, l2mo, 33 6d, 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With | PRINCIPTA LATINA, Part V. Short Tales 


and Anecdotes from Ancient History, for Translation into Latin Prose. 
a Sk. tch of the Historical Devel pment of the Language and its Principal | 12mo, 33. 


ian alteiiniaaceiit \LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged 


according to Subjects and Etymology ; with a First Latin-Enzlish Dictionary 
to Phwdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Czesar’s “ Gallic War.”’ 12m, 33 6d, 





ITALIAN COURSE. ! 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Italian The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


| 
Course, containing a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, | Wm. Smiru, D.C.L., and T. D. Hatt, M.A. Post 8vo, 6s, 
{ 
| 


and Meterials for Ita)ian Coaversation. By Signor Ricci, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
; . |A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. Abridged 
ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A First Italian |“ tromtiestore. 200,%6 — 


| 


Reading Book, conta ning Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passag s from | ,, n 2 baa 
the best Italian Authors, with Grammatical Questions, Notes, and a Copious T AC IT US . Germania, Agricola, al id I rst 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo, 3s 6d, [Nearly ready. Book of the Annals, With English Notes. 12mo, 33 6d, 





¥** Detuiled Catalogues sent gratis by post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, _ Albemarle Street, 
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CLARENDON 


Shortly. 


Professor SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Part 1V., completing the Work. Together with 
a Concise Etymological Dictionary. 


“Its merits are those of laborious and con. 
scientiously accurate research, guided by profound 
learning and never-failing ‘sagacity.’-—H. SwEET, in 
the Academy. P 

“‘When completed, it will be honourably distin- 
qmished as the first therough-going attempt to write 
.the history of every word in the language......He has 
laid down the lines of an etymological dictionary so 
well and accurately, that little will remain for his 
successors but to fill in bis omissions, and correct his 
occasional errors.’’—English Independent. 

* A work of enormous and self-Cenying !abour, and 
quite nnusual erudition, which, if it ends as it begins, 
should be a national possession.”’—Duily News. 


LEWIS and SHORT’S LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. A Latin Dictionary, founded on 
Andrews’. Edition of Frenund’s Latin Dictionary. 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, 
by CHartton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES 
SxHort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia 
Gollege, New York. 1879. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiii. and 2,019, 10}in. by 7jin. by Stin., cloth, 
price reduced to £1 5s. 


ASPECTS of POETRY. Being Lectures 
delivered at Oxford. By Principai SHarrp, Pro- 
ce of Poetry, Uxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
10s 6d, 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ELECTRICITY. By the late Professor JAMES 
CLERK MaxweELL. Edited by W. Garnett, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


** The aim of this treatise is different from that of 
my larger treatise on electricity and magnetism. In 
the larger treatise, the reader is supposed to be 
familiar with the higher mathematical methods, 
which are not used in this book, and his studies are 
so directed as to give him the power of dealing 
mathematically with the various phenomena of the 
science. In this smaller book, I have endeavoured to 
present, in as compact a form as I can, those 
phenomena which appear to throw light on the 
theory of electricity, and to use them, each in its 
place, for the development of electrical ideas in the 
wind of the reader.’"—AvTHOR’S PREFACE, 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
By James Crierk Maxweit, M.A., LL.D., 
Edinburgh; D.C.L., F.R.SS., London and Edin- 
burgh; Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
and Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by W. D. 
Niven, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, price £1 11s 6d. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Vol. I., Elementary Exercises. 
By A. G. Vernon Harcoort, M.A., F.R.S., and 
H. G. Mapay, M.A. Third Edition, Revised by 
H. G. Mapan, M.A., crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


TABLES of QUALITATIVE 
ANALYsIS. By H. G. Manan, M.A., Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Large 4to, stiff covers, 
4: 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of DESCRIPTIVE 
ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Cuambers, F.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 283. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 
OBSERVED, REDUCED, and DISCUSSED. 
By Admiral H. W. Smytu, R.N. Revised, Con- 
densed, and greatly Enlarged, by G. F. CHAMBERS, 
F.R.A.8S. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


**The work is one of sterling merit, which not im- 
probably will exercise a considerable and beneficial 
influence on its department of science.’”’—Sir G 
Atry, K.C.B., F.R.8., Astronomer-Royal. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, A.D. 
376-476. By T. Hopaxin, Fellow of University 
College, London. Illustrated with Plates and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 


“Mr. Hodgkin has made a real and valuable con- 
tribution to historical literature: a consecutive ac- 
count, in the light of modern scholarship, of a period 
for which until now, Gibbon has been almost the only 
authority in Euglish.’”’—New York Nation. 


HOOKER’S WORKS, with his LIFE. 


By Watton, arranged by Joun Ketsie, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 3 vols. (1874), 8vo, cloth, £1 11s 6d. 





PRESS 





SELECT CHARTERS, 


and other 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, illustrative of the 
Constitutional History of the English Nation, 
from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward 
I. By W. Srunes, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Oxford. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, cloth, 8s 6U. 


“A sketch of the eirly constitutional history of 
England, such as has never been written before...... 
In the Introductory Sketch, we get the constitutional 
history of our race for about thirteen hundred years, 
written with such combived leaning, power, and 
clearness, as to put it beyond the reach of living 
competition. Never did we see such a mass of his- 
torical information, of exactly the kind which the 
historical student wants, packed together iu so con- 
venient a form.” —Saturday Review. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. By W. Srunss, M.A., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Oxford. New Library 
Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, £2 8s. Also, in3 
vols. c:own 8vo, cloth, 123 each. 


“One of the most considerable works of modern 
literature...... Professor Stubbs has produced a classic, 
without a knowledge of which no Englishman’s poli- 
tical education will be henceforth complete...... In his 

ages the master idea of the English Constitution is 
or the first time shown to inspire the whole course 
of the national history.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“The author has given to his countrymen and to 
the world new conceptions of English hi-tory...... It 
is now some two years since Canon Stubbs’ Listory 
was completed, It has become and is likely long to 
remain the standard work on the subject of which it 
treats.’”’—The Times, 


“Le livre de M. Stubbs est de ceux qu'il est 
névessaire de posséder.”’—Revue Critique. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES ILLUS- 
TRATIVE of MODERN HISTORY, By H. B. 
GrorGe, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected, small 4to, cloth, 12s, 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. With 
numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. 
Kitcuin, M.A. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d each. 


Vol. I. Down tothe Year 1453. 
Vol. IL. From 1453-1624. 
Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 


- GrorGe Raw.inson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14s, 


A SELECTION from the DE- 
SPATCHES, TREATIES, and other PAPERS of 
the MARQUESS WELLESLEY, K.G., during 
his GOVERNMENT ot INDIA. Edited by S. J. 
Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay. 1877. 8vo, 
cloth, £1 4s. 


A SELECTION from the WELLING- 
TON DESPATCHES. By the Same Editor. 
1°89. 8vo, cloth, 24s. 


A HISTORY of GREECE from its 
CONQUEST by the ROMANS to the PRESENT 
‘IME, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864. By Grorge 
Finiar, LL.D. A New Edition, revised through- 
out, and in part Rewritten, with considerable 
Additions by the Author, and Edited by H. F, 
Tozer, M.A., Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 1877. 7 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3 10s. 


SMITHS WEALTH of NATIONS. 
A New Edition with Notes, by J. E, THoroip 
RoGers, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 
UEST of ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. 
By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. In 6 
vols. 8vo, cloth, £593 6d. Vols. I. and II. together, 
Third Edition, 1877, £1 16s; Vol. III., Second 
Edition, 1874, £1 1s; Vol. IV., Second Edition, 
1875, £1 1s; Vol. V., 1876, £1 1s; Vol. VI., Index, 
1879, 103 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


.. 3 TF. 


| INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W.E. 


— M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8yo, cloth, 
8. 


**A complete treatise on public internationa’ 
ranking in extent and thoroughness by the pe 
Wheaton, Phillimore, or Twiss. We ve no 
hesitation in saying that in morit a’so it takes its 
place in the front rank of those which have been 
written in English on either side of the Atlantic. and 
that there is none which can be more recommended 
either to students, to stat » Or to such of the 
general public as wsh to be fully equipped for 
forming an opinion on the international que :tions in 
which England is from timo to time involved.’ 
Academy. 


PASSIO et MIRACULA BEATI 
OLAUI. Edited from a Twelfth-Century Manu. 
scriptin the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. With an Introduction and Notes, by F. 
MetTcatrr, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College 
Oxford. Small 4to, paper covers, 6s. 

[Just published. 


LIVY. Books V., VI, and VIL, 
from the War against Veii to the Beginning of 
the Samnite Wars. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. R. Crurr, B.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 

(Just published. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. The 
LIFE of KING HENRY the FIFTH. Edited by 
Witi1am Apis Wrieut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s. [Just published, 


CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. 
Iteram recognovit, apparatum criticum, pro- 
legomena, appendices, addidit Robinson ELLIs, 

M. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163, 


A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. 


By Rosinson Exvtis, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


*‘A work which will long remain a memorial of 
high and finished scholarship...... It would be difficult 
to name any classical work published in England 
during the memory of the present generation which 
exhibits anything like the same minute and pains. 
taking industry...... The English Commentary is in 





every way worthy of the first volume...... Mr. Ellis 
has laid the foundation for all future editions of 
Catullus by his exhaustive collations......The tout 


ensemble of the work is magnificent. Its great merit 
is its completeness; everything is told the reader in 
in the admirable Prolegomena that is worth knowing 
about Catullus,—his life, his poems, his critics, and 
editors; all that has been written worth mentioning 
in the way of conjecture or comment is presented in 
the Notes......From the publication of the first 
volume a new era for Catullus must be dated.”—A. 
PALMER, in Hermathena. 


CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA 


SELECTA, secundum recognitionem Rosinson 
Enis, A.M, Extra fcap. 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


SOPHOCLES. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. In 2 vols, 


Vol. I. Orprpus Tyrannus. OEDIPUS 
CoLONEUS. ANTIGONE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


Vol. II. Asax. ELectra. TRACHINI®. PHILOC- 
TETES. FRAGMENTS. Demy 8vo, cloth, 163. 


“The merits of Professor Campbell’s careful and 
sympathetic study of his favourite author can only 
be appreciated by those who will use his volumes 
constantly, and read through whole plays under his 
guidance, when they will leara to know his unwearied 
patience and modest cantion.’’—Academy. 


SOPHOCLES. The Text of the Seven 
Plays. Forthe Use of Students in the Unive-sity 
of Oxford. By the Same Editor. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. In Single Plays, with 
English Notes, &. By Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., 
Professor of Greek, St. Avdrews, and EvELYN 
Assort, M.A., F: llow of Bailiol College, Oxford, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 1s 9d each, 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 23 each, 
“These are serviceable manuals for the middle 
forms in schools, and are sure to have a wide circula- 
tion, which it is only fair to say they deserve.”’— 
Atheneum. 


SOPHOCLES. Oedipus Rex, Dindorf’s 


Text, with English Notes by the present Bishop 
of St. David’s, formerly Fellow of University 





College. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 
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